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We are happy to be able to announce that an 
arrangement has been 
tion of the Lonvon Review and the Examiner, whicl: 
will have the effect of combining the literary and 
political resources of both journals. By this arrange- 
ment we shall be enabled to offer to our readers a 
reduction in price, and to advertisers the benefit of a 
On and after the 


3rd of April the Examiner ano Lonpon Review 


considerably extended circulation. 


will be issued every Friday, price Threepence, from 
the Offices, 9, Wellington-street, Strand. A Second 
Edition will be published on Saturday afternoon. 
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covers that he has been dining off air. Not even Mr. Glad- 


; Mr. Bright's 


| eloquence, just touched by official repose ; Mr. Lowe's acute 


| 


startling, it is certain to find it new. 


criticism, and the delicate reasoning of Sir Roundell Palmer 
—to say nothing of the interest attaching to some excellent 
first appearances—could save the general character of the 
debate from being tedious and dispiriting ; while the ordi- 
nary proportions of duluess with which all debates in the 
House of Commons are liberally furnished were duller than 
ever. ‘l'o say that Sir Stafford Northcote prosed, that Mr. 
Walpole becamealmost as lugubriousas Mr. Whalley, that—but 
a catalogue of the bores of the Ilouse would be unendurable. 
Nevertheless the debate had its comic man. On Monday 
evening, Mr. Greene rose and informed the country that he 
had been a member of the House since 1855; and we 
should say that if the country does not find the intelligence 
Mr. Greene stood up 
in defence of the Crown and the Constitution, and made a 


_ speech which ought to have been followed by a nigger-dance 


HE majority which, on Wednesday morning, sent into ! 


committee the Bill for the Restitution of Stolen 
Property in Ireland formed the expected climax of a dull 
debate. We cannot recall any political project of similar 


- members. 


importance the discussion of which in Parliament offered so | 


very little of interest to the outside public. We doubt if 
one man out of every ten took the trouble to read those 
ingenious, but perfectly unnecessary, efforts of oratory which 
were intended to support or prevent a foregone conclusion. 


been tempted to watch Mr. Disraeli’s dexterous fighting in 


and a breakdown. He remarked that “ what the House 
was asked to do was as great a robbery as the House ever 
committed,” which was not very complimentary to his fellow- 
But Mr. Greene became prophetic, and appealed 
to his ancient skill in vaticination to aid the force of his 
predictions. He had informed Mr. Gladstone that he would 
not pass his Reform Bill, and “ accordingly” Mr. Gladstone 
did not pass it. Finally, he warned the Government that 
the day of retribution was at hand. We trust that the 


- Conservatives of Bury St. Edmunds will remain faithful to 
Here and there the reader of the morning paper may have | 


the air with invisible opponents, or listen to the stately | 


and sympathetic periods of Mr. Gladstone, or study the 
valiant and unhesitating attitude of Mr. Hardy ; but any 
such casual scrutiny of the dreary columns of type had not 
for its object the obtaining of information upon the prospects 
of the Bill. These were settled in November last. The 
Parliamentary custom which ordains that, before the con- 
cession of the principle of a new national Bill be granted, 
the foremost men of al) parties shall be heard, is doubtless 
wise and salutary ; but in the present case it only caused a 
sheer waste of splendid intellectual effort. Mr. Disraeli, 
indeed, seemed to understand the position so thoroughly 
that he can scarcely be said to have dealt with the present 
Bill at all. The man who reads the brilliant and subtle 
speech over which the member 
spent a tolerable quantity of midnight oil, may be pleased, and 
tickled, and even struck into genuine admiration by certain 
but if he wishes to gather from it any notion of 


for Bucks had apparently 


portions of it ; 
the real points at issue—the re: al stambling-blocks which lie in 


Mr. Greene ; after this appearance we should be sorry to 
miss him from the House. 

A majority of 118 guarantees the safety of the Bill in 
committee, and—we should hope, for the sake of the Upper 
Chamber itself—during its passage through the House of 
Lords. Efforts have already been made to impress upon the 
Liberal members a notion that this vote absolves them from 
the pledge given at the general election. Having promised 
to bring in a measure containing the abstract disendowment 
and disestablishment of the Irish Church, in order to secure 
their seats, and having voted in accordance with that 
promise, members are now courteously invited to obey 
their consciences and throw out the concrete details of the 
Bill. But this is a form of intellectual juggling which 
might have awkward results ; and it is one, besides, which 
we are sure will never be exhibited by ony Liberal member 
who has a public trust and a private clfaracter to consider. 
Practically, at the last election the nation gave Mr. Glad- 
stone carte blanche for the details of this Bill; and the 
Liberals who were then commissioned by the country to 
support him understood well the duties demanded of them. 


the way of Conservative opposition to the measure—he dis- | To advocate the principle of a Bill, and at the same time to 
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endeavour to destroy the principle by burking its details, 


is a feat of politieal legerdemain not unknown in our | 


recent political history; but it is an amusement which 
would be highly davgerous to the individual experimenter 
just at this time. We do not, however, fear any such 
bugbear. The commission intrusted by the country to Mr. 
Gladstone has been carried out in an unusually conciliatory 
manner. He has shown the sensitiveness and prudence 
of a wise and high-minded statesman in avoiding even the 
appearance of confiscation or rough usage of any kind. If 
the persons who think themselves harshly treated were but 
to consider the possibilities of treatment which lay in that 
irresistible weapon of power which the country placed in 
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will be an end to debtors in a humble position in life and 
of small means being relieved from their liabilities, under 
whatever circumstances those liabilities may have been 
incurred and however innocent of fraud or extravagance 
the debtors themselves may have been. If it is intended 
that a man is to be liable for his debts to the end of his 
days and to the uttermost farthing, we can understand the 
principle of the proposition, however much we may dissent 
from it and believe it to be undesirable in a commercial com- 
munity ; but that the possession of a certain amount of 
money—and that a large amount when measured by the 
means of many small traders—should be necessary to the 


relief of the debtor is manifestly absurd. Why should the 


Mr. Gladstone’s hands in November last, they might be — 


moved to regard his proposals with something of gratitude 
instead of with anger and hate. There is nothing in Mr. 
Gladstone’s present Bill inconsistent with the general pro- 
posals which he made, and which the nation ratified, some 
few months ago ; while much more—and that of an abrupt 


and rigorous character—might have been included in the | 


blank scheme which the country then accepted. If the 
details of the measure can be in any way improved—and 
we have already pointed out one or two points which seemed 
to us to be flaws—by all means let us have ample criticism, 


discussion, and amendment in Committee ; but let us under- | 
man or woman whose estate will not produce more than 


fifty pounds and expenses need hope for any relief 


stand clearly that such amendments must not impinge upon 
the primary intentions of the Ministry. Doubtless, the Oppo- 
sition would be only too eager to turn the Bill upside down, 


following the precedent of the Liberals with regard to the | 


last Reform Bill ; but in the present juncture there is not 
the least chance of their being allowed so to distinguish 
themselves. The amendments in Committee will deal chiefly 
with application, and will not alter in any marked degree 
the main outlines of the measure. 

As for the Lords. There is an impression abroad that 
the obstructive power of the House of Lords, as likely to be 
opposed to any popular movement, is about played out. We 
are not very sure that such is the case, however ; and our 
best hope for the safety of the Bill in its passage through 
the Upper Chamber lies in the fact that, even if the Lords 
were desirous of asserting their prerogative, they could not 
choose a more dangerous opportunity than the present. We 
do not believe that the English nation has taken a very 
sensitive and individual interest in the dominant question. 
There is a very general opinion that the Established Church 
in Ireland is an injustice; that it would be better for our 
relations with Ireland that the injustice should be removed ; 
and that Mr. Gladstone is a safe man to intrust with the 
job. The majority of people whom one meets vaguely acqui- 
esce in the disestablishment of the Irish Church, and chiefly 


small village shopkeeper, whose assets are fifty pounds and 
his liabilities eighty pounds, be denied the relief afforded to 
the tradesman whose assets and liabilities are exactly as 
many thousands? And yet this is one of the provisions of 
the Bill, which states that “ if it appear to the Court at any 
time during the continuance of the bankruptcy of a debtor 
that it is probable that the property of such debtor will 
not produce a sum exceeding fifty pounds after deducting 
the cost of realizing such property, the Court shall make 
an order stating such to be the case, and annulling 
the order of adjudication and all proceedings that have 
taken place in the course of the bankruptcy,” so that no 


from their load of debts in this world. The only course 
for them to pursue will be to order in from some unfor- 
tunate dealer a valuable parcel of goods before their 
bankruptcy, so as to make up their assets to the required 


amount, and then to chance a criminal prosecution ; 


for, after all, a few months’ imprisonment will be 
found to be more endurable than the lifelong misery 
of debt, and there is nothing in the proposed Bill to 
prevent a debtor under such circumstances getting his 
discharge, the only requirements being that he shall have 


_ given up all his property to the creditors, and that he shall 


have paid a dividend of not less than ten shillings in the 
pound, both which requirements he can fulfil by a piece of 
clever swindling. The next difficulty in the way of a bank- 
rupt will be to find a trustee to his estate. This trustee must 
be “some fit person being a creditor,” and he is to be chosen 
at the first meeting, by the other creditors who have proved 
their debts. There must be at this meeting (section 80) a 


| sufficient number of creditors to form a quorum, though 


what that number 


is the Act omits to state. The 


_ trustee, when chosen, may be called upon to give security, 


wish to have the political future, as regards Ireland, cleared. — 
But a very different complexion would fall over things if | 
the Lords resolved to throw out the Bill, and follow up | 


their opposition persistently. 


with a rock. An apprehension exists that the Lords 


The feeling that is now | 
languid and general would become vivid and personal. | 


The dullest stream begins to murmur when it meets | creditors to consider an application [to the Court for his 


and he will be subject to the supervision of a com- 
mittee of inspection, also chosen from among the creditors, 
and of an official comptroller—an officer created by the 
present Act—who may at any time require him to answer 
inquiries and may examine him on oath. When the 
creditor who has become a trustee has completed his 
labours in the bankruptcy, he is to call a meeting of the 


_ release, at which meeting he is to lay before the creditors 


are very likely to make a bold move in the matter, perhaps | 
because they have been of late chafing against their exclu-_ 


sion from active political work. But, as we say, if ever 
there were an inopportune time for the exercise of their 
restrictive functions, that time isthe present. The national 
will was not very stormily announced last November, but 
the voice, if not sharp and striking, was broad and sugges- 
tive. There can be no mistake about the meaning of the 
vote which the country gave during the elections, echoed as 
it has been by the large majority of Wednesday morning. 
The House of Lords will do well to occupy itself with the 
preparation of other measures, or it may even suggest 
emendations of a minor kind in this one; but if it value 
those considerations of respect on which alone it is suffered 
to exist, it will not endeavour to wrest aside the definite 
and determined purpose of the nation. We are not of 
those who fear much opposition to the Bill in either House, 
and we are rejoiced to witness the success that has attended 
this frequently postponed effort to undo a gigantic wrong 
that has been dividing the empire against itself for so many 
years. 


THE NEW BANKRUPTCY BILL, 


HE vew Bankruptey Bill has been printed, and the title 
of it might appropriately be “ A Bill to Abolish the 
Relief of all Poor Debtors,” for, should it become law, there 





an account of his trusteeship, “showing the manner in 
which the bankruptcy has been conducted ;’ thereupon the 
creditors assembled “may express their opinion as to the 
conduct of the trustee, and they, or any of them, may 
appear before the Court and oppose the release of the 
trustee.” The Court may then withhold or grant the 
release and may charge the trustee “with the con- 
sequences of any act or default he may have done 
or made contrary to his duty, and shall suspend his 
release until such charging order has been complied 
with and the Court thinks just to grant the release of 
trustee.” A creditor must be a bold map, or have a heavy 
sum at stake, to face such responsibilities ; and if no trustee 
can be found, “the Court shall annul the adjudication, 
unless it deems it expedient for special reasons to carry on 
the bankruptcy with the aid of the registrar as trustee ;” 
we think we may safely say that consideration for the bank- 
rupt will not be a special reason within the Act. 

But while bankruptcy will have become impossible to the 
small trader, the new Bill gives abundant opportunity for its 
use as a means of extortion. A new act of bankruptcy is 
introduced, namely, execution in any legal process for not 
less than twenty pounds, issued and levied by seizure and 
sale of his goods against a trader, or in the case of a non- 
trader such execution being returned unsatistied, in whole 
or in part. Under this clause, any passive resistance to 
obnoxious rates, such as used to be offered by members of 
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the Society of Friends to Church-rates, might result in the 
village Hampden finding himself in the Court of Bankruptcy, 
although he were perfectly solvent. Besides, execution might 
be levied into a county where the defendant was known not 
to have goods, so that the writ might be returned by the 
sheriff unsatisfied, and a petition be presented in bank- 
ruptcy. When the alleged debtor appears on a petition, 
and disputes the debt claimed by the petitioning creditor, 
he must state his willingness to give security for any 
debt that the petitioner may establish against him, 
and of the costs of establishing the debt, and must give such 
security as the Court may think fit, or he will be adjudicated 
a bankrupt ; so that we should find a petition in Bankruptcy 
would be the common course with some attorneys before 
issuing a writ on a disputed claim, as it would not only be 
an annoyance to the defendant, but in some cases it would 
be an impediment he could not get over—it being by no 
means easy to find sureties—and in any case it would make 
costs. 

We last week showed the injustice of drawing a hard 
line declaring that in all cases a dividend of a certain 
number of shillings in the pound should be paid to entitle 
the bankrupt to his discharge, and a perusal of the printed 
Bill has convinced us that its provisions cannot be worked, 
and that they would fall heavily on the honest and unfor- 
tunate, while the dishonest and unprincipled would not be 
touched. 








CIVILIZATION AND HUMANITY. 


ORAL contrasts of a marked and suggestive character 
must of course have always existed in every stage of 
human progress; but there is a species of moral contrast which, 
though not peculiar in its first aspect, is in its reason and 
bearing peculiar to a high state of civilization and full of 
instruction. This kind of contrast is a frequent topic of 
comment in journalism and in books; but it is not always that 
the lesson is drawn. 

A story like that of the Brierley-hill rescue, with its 
deeply human interest, the excitement it has caused among 
thousands in the neighbourhood of the scene itself, and the 
pulse of sympathy it has stirred throughout the country (to 
say nothing of the interest which will be aroused all over the 
world wherever the story is read, and perhaps in savage places, 
where the pictures of the Illustrated News may tell the story 
to half-instructed creatures that could not read it), reminds us 
once more, if a reminder were needed, how closely we are all linked 
together: it asserts, to use the French idiom, the solidarity 
of the human kind in accents which go to every heart. But 
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moaning, in the name of God, for assistance, while the dweller 
in the house, though he heard the cries, snoozed on. Jeremy 
Bentham would make non-interference in such cases a public 
offence, and, whether we go with him or not, we all unite in 
execrating the people who so outrage humanity, and leave these 
nightmare stories as their only bequest to the race they have 
disgraced and partially slandered. At this moment we have a 
shocking disclosure at a coroner’s inquest of what is called 
a painful romance in real life. It does not matter whether 
the story is exactly true or not (and it mast be remembered 
that all our present knowledge is ex parte); but things of this 
precise kind so frequently happen that it may well be taken as 
typical. A respectably brought-up young woman enters into 
intimate relations with a young doctor, without exacting the 
usual guarantee for permanent responsibility on his side. 
Four children are the result of a long-continued union. An 
interference on the part of the parents breaks it up; the 
woman, really and truly a wife, is whistled down the wind, 
with an insnaflicient allowance (which, one account says, was, 
upon her making some complaint of not being allowed to see 
her three eldest children, wholly withdrawn), and the end is, in 
spite of her efforts to earn a living, which had at one time 
been successful, the death of the child from starvation. It 
must be noted that if this had happened in Scotland the 
parties would have been man and wife; and that in England, 
supposing the husband had been married to some other woman, 
the ostensibilities of the situation with this woman would have 
been so far acknowledged by the law that the parties would 


_ have been liable to a suit for what is called “ jactitation of 


marriage” (though that kind of procedure is practically ob- 


| solete). But, in any case, the inhumanity remains the same, 


while stories like this occur every now and then to thrill and | 


reassure us, others of quite another kind not seldom happen— 


us fancy that there was no such thing as any common posses- 
sion of sympathy among men and women. We know, as a fact, 
that there is such a bond; we know it is founded on actual 
relationship; we know we cannot do without each other. We 
may adopt individualism as the only principle on which we can 
work out such partial justice as is possible to us, but we find 
that if we do not pay homage to something which is dearer 
than justice, while it includes it, even the idea and desire of 
doing justice vacate their places, and, in becoming inhuman, 
we destroy all motive to accomplish even bare individualism. 
Yet we constantly find in civilized society, among the moral 
classes too, men and women who show no sense of all this— 
who do not seem to know, and who by their conduct prac- 
tically deny the truth, that what we endeavour to express by 
the words “common humanity” stands for duties prior to 
those of social order, and even, in extreme cases, morals, in the 
lower sense, not, of course, in the highest sense in which the 
word can be used. A very little while ago a foolish and 
culpable girl, the daughter of respectable parents, became snd- 
denly, without a word of warning to any one, a mother under 
the parental roof. Incredible as it may appear, she was packed 
off in some conveyance to the workhouse, without having 
received any attention whatever. At the workhouse, the 
porter refused to let her in, because the case seemed 
@ dangerous one, and so she was jolted off again, and 
it was several hours before the wretched creature had 
one atom of humane attention. ‘The story of Cannon, the 
sweep, who nearly killed a policeman in the street by jumping 
on him in the midst of a crowd, not one of whom had the 
humanity or courage to interfere, is a much older one; but it 
will never be forgotten by those who read it at the time it was 
transacted. Only last week a man perished on a doorstep 


particularly as the friends of the father of the four children 
were rich. 

Now, if in a less civilized state of society people did in- 
human things, we should expect to find the doers among the 
lawless, excluded, dangerous classes; that is, of course, if the 
inhuman things were inhuman according to the received 
standard at the time. But in our own societies it is not so. 
On the contrary, these inhumanities arise among the classes in 
whom the social virtues, supposed to be indicated by the ob- 
servance of social order, have consolidated themselves into the 
shape of an intensely self-conscious respectability. Here, in 
fact, we have beings apparently human, capable of certain 
human offices, particularly fitted for some of the functions of 
citizenship (those of bumbledom, for instance), and yet it seems 
as if the influence of the social order in the midst of which 
they live had been to press out of their doubtless originally 
thin and bloodless natures that very essence of humanity for 
the protection of which social order ultimately exists. Now, 
in the fact that civilization has this tendency (and that it has 
might be proved in a thousand ways if it were necessary) we see 


_ the need for accepting at the hands of Art in its different forms a 
narratives or incidents which if they stood alone might make | 





cultus of hamanity. Here we may discern the need for the work 
of the poet, the moralist, the actor. Serious people of a certain 
school will say that it is the exclusive work of religion to 
cultivate and train human nature. We would reply, Try it !— 
if only the thing had not been tried over and over again, with 
abundant and horrible failure. Not only is it proved that the 
attempt to exclude from human life all but directly religious 
attempts to manipulate its raw material ends in corruption 
and cruelty; there is no class in whom the humanities 
are so often found frozen or thinned away as the 
people who think such attempts are the only ones 
that ought to be made. Jt has been repeatedly observed that 
even philanthropists are apt to be cold, if not heartless, in 
their personal relations. At all events, the tighter we draw 
the strings of social order, the more we need to take thought 
for that which makes social order worth while. We do not 
maintain all this large and costly apparatus of civilized life 
merely for the sake of having a lot of well-dressed men and 
women drawling at their chilly ease throngh an existence 
from which inconvenience is almost banished, while the 
genius of police is worshipped like a god; we want, if we 
can get them, a race of men and women in whom 
social order does not, even for an hour, seem to connect 
itself with any weakening of the great primordial 
humanities. The prevalence of infanticide—in different ranks 
of society and in different shapes—shows how far we are from 
any such state of things. To teach self-restraint is an excellent 
thing; to enforce it by all possible religious sanctions is an 
excellent thing; to affix social penalties to the violation of it 
is necessary; bat some recoil of sympathy is inevitable, too, 
when we find so many cases in which the premiss is slaughtered 
in cold blood on the altar of the conclusion, Civilization was 
intended to help men and women, not to eviscerate them ; and 
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it is disgraced and stultified when, in the name of social order, 
duties are neglected which existed before social order began, 
and which are incumbent on us, not as respectable people, nor 
even as moral people, but as men and women who bear about 
in our living selves the sacred tokens of incalculable affinities ; 
who come into a painfal and yet glorious world in the same 
way; who live in it under similar conditions; and finally depart 
from it naked as we came, helpless at the last as at the first 
unless we help each other, and are then silently withdrawn into 
the same unreported future. 








A CRY FOR HUSBANDS. 


“7 WANT aman!” says the gentle Lady Lilian, in Dr. 
Westland Marston’s drama “ Life for Life.” Veiled in 
softer phrases, the aspiration is one which is not uncommonly 
heard in these days, when the subject of marriage is treated 
by the innocent and garrulous correspondents of the penny 
papers. But the most curious modern exhibition of that desire for 
marriage which seems to govern a large proportion of all 
populations, is to be found in a demonstration which has just 
taken place at Madrid. There some 200 women formed them- 
selves, a few days ago, into a procession, and went to demand 
of the Cortes the abolition or mitigation of the military con- 
scription. Anything more touching in its object, and more 
ludicrous in its result, than this demonstration it is impossible 
to conceive, for so persistently did these poor women petition 
for the raw material ont of which husbands are made, that the 
guards of the -palace ineffectually attempted to disperse them, 
Spain is just now in rather an anarchical condition, and doubt- 
less these urgent petitioners deemed the time opportune for a 
presentation of this prayer for the consideration of personal 
rights. Spain has just acquired freedom; and what is 
freedom if women are not to have husbands? During 
the reign of her late Majesty, it is just possible that husbands 
came to be regarded with indifference— perhaps with contempt. 
The position occupied by her Majesty’s husband was not one 
of imposing dignity; and the popular conception of a husband 
may have been unconsciously dimmed and robbed of its proper 
idealism by this prominent specimen. But with the banish- 
ment of Isabella, and her followers, a new breath is beginning 
to stir the wishes of her people. The natural sentiments are 
beginning to blossom. That, at such a moment, the conscrip- 
tion should be carrying off the pink and flower of the young 
and middle-aged men, is surely a grievance to those chiefly 
concerned in their stay. Soldiers are proverbially fickle; and 
how many vows may not be broken, how many hearts lacerated 
and crushed by this absurd political notion about the necessity 
of a standing army! The young German who goes off to some 
garrison-town, to promenade gardens and drink wholesome 
Bairisch during his period of military service, has only to 
suffer three years’ absence before he returns to commerce and 
his nominal Landwehr duties; but the young Spaniard is con- 
demned to five years’ infantry and three years’ militia service. 
During that eight years, his love-making, instead of being 
directed to one object, is likely to be shockingly promiscuous; 
and he is only too certain to forget the dark-eyed creature of 
his native village who looks upon the conscription as a monster 
annually demanding and devouring its quotient of the youngest 
and fairest. No wonder that the women have risen to protest 
against these exactions. It is Andromeda coming to the rescue 
of Perseus; and Andromeda has, of course, the smile of 
disinterestedness upon her face. 
Might not our Englishwomen get up a similar demonstration, 
and demand of Parliament the compulsory abolition of clubs ? 


It would not be at all necessary to state the real object of such | 
- not very intellectual or beautiful young person. 


a petition. A skilful pleader could show in the preamble to 
the petition the deplorable condition of certain branches of 
jndustry in these islands; the lack of wholesome competition in 
one or other cf the professions; the dangerous increase of 


a 











vicious habits consequent upon idleness; and the disastrous | 


effects of encouraging a system which is destroying the moral 
and physical stamina of our youth. Young club-men thus 
routed out of their haunts would be forced into general society 
for companionship—with such results as would probably cause 
the petitioners’ hearts to glow with pleasure. Minor clauses 
might be introduced, praying for the abolition of billiard-rooms, 
and urging the theatres to issue tickets only “for a lady and 
gentleman.” The spectacle of New Palace Yard being filled 
by an orderly procession of handsome young Englishwomen 
would be very pleasing; and, if it were possible to 
present a deputation at the bar of the House, we 


have no doubt that Mr. Whalley would kindly officiate, 
so far as his tears would permit, as friend and guide. As 





a rule, we are not in favour of the interference of women in 
political matters, however striking and picturesque an Ama- 
zonian procession, like that which marched to Versailles one 
day, may be in these modern times; but when any one oi the 
classes of a community feels itself injured it is bctter that we 
should hear its complaints from its own lips. By-and-by the 
illustrated papers will be giving us pictures of this procession 
of Madrid heroines, from which our Belgravian mothers may 
take a hint as to the numbers, appearance, and organization 
of the requisite force. In the mean time we would advise the 
200 women of Madrid to petition for the redemption of the 
200 men in whom they are interested. Such a result would 
probably satisfy them, and it is more within the bounds of the 
obtainable than the entire abolition of the conscription. 








THE CRIMINALITY OF SUICIDE. 


T is no matter for wonder that there should be very loose 
I notions abroad upon the moral and legal guilt of suicide. 
In a case that came before the magistrate at Bow-street the 
other day, of a soldier who was about to poison himself because 
he lived unhappily with his wife, the Rev. Mr. Hough, chaplain 
of the House of Detention, Clerkenwell, remarked to Sir Thomas 
Henry that, “ In nearly all of the very many cases of attempted 
suicide which came under his knowledge the prisoners appeared 
to be under the impression that they had not committed any 
offence. He found not only that he had difficulty in convincing 
them of the moral iniquity of the act, but also that they 
obstinately refused to believe that they had rendered them- 
selves amenable tothe law. He was sure that if it went forth 
that the attempt to commit self-murder was a crime legally 
punishable, it would have some effect in preventing the repe- 
tion of the offence.” The people who do not know that the 
attempt to commit suicide is indictable merely suffer from 
ignorance of fact; but the people who are not assured of the 
moral guilt of suicide are far more numerous, and their opinions 
are of more importance. We do not mean to put in a single 
word in palliation of such an obvious and cowardly blunder as 
suicide, in almost all cases, must necessarily be; but it is 
curious to note the irreligious assumptions of many religious 
men upon this subject—so long as their vague feeling is not 
translated into precise words. The position is simply this— 
that theology treats life as a trust, and not as aright. You 
cannot do with your life what you will; it is given you for a 
purpose; you are accountable. But the unconverted man— 
and upon this subject there are large numbers of profoundly 
religious men who are unconverted—unconsciously, perhaps, 
regards life as aright. ‘ My life is my own,” he says. ‘ It 
has been given to me without my asking for it; and, if I am 
dissatisfied with it, I surely have the right to give it up.” 
Practically, most men have some hazy notion of this kind; 
though many would shrink from accepting the stated formula, 
They are not shocked by the guilt of the man who, as they hear, 
has shot himself to get rid of the hideous tortures of a cruel 
and irremediable disease. They say—‘‘ How could you insist 
on that poor wretch dragging on day after day through the 
keenest pain, with nothing before him but the prospect of years 
of slow and acute suffering? ” Less sympathy is expended on 
the more common form of suicide, in which a certain man 
drowns himself because a certain woman will not marry him, 
or in which a woman drowns herself because her husband or 
lover has become faithless. This blunder is committed solely 
through the man or woman not being able to measure the 
proportions of the accidents of life. There never was a man 
or woman worth cutting one’s throat for, much as: young poets 
have written of the delight of dying at the feet of some perhaps 
The man who 
stifles himself with charcoal-fumes because a certain girl refuses 
to be his wife, is merely unable, at a time of temporary frenzy, 
to measure the length of life, and see what, after all, are the 
necessary things of existence—the things necessary to make it 
bearable and pleasant. You may call this incapacity folly or 
insanity,as you please: it certainly betokens either immaturity or 
want of mental vision. So, also, is he a fool or a madman who, 


_ with his digestion remaining, cuts his throat because his money 


departs. To put the case on its very lowest basis—excluding 
notions of moral duty and responsibility—it may be said that 
we can sympathize greatly with the man who flies from life to 
escape unbearable physical torture; that we sympathize less 
with one who flies life because he imagines that a certain 
woman is the only woman who can possibly make his future 
life worth having; and that we can scarcely sympathize at all 
with the man who, because he has lost money, shoots himself, 
and wantonly relinquishes the pleasures of friendship, love, 
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eating, drinking, and sleeping. It may be answered that he is 
disgusted because he has been deprived of the means of ob- 
taining these pleasures; but this is absurd, because people 
without a farthing in any bank whatever do enjoy these 
pleasures, and find life a wonderful treasure through them. 

But the confusion that exists upon this subject is carried 
into its legal aspects. We are accustomed in England to joke 
French journalists about the phrase “ with extenuating circum- 
stances,” which the French juries occasionally apply to the 
conduct of a man who has cut his mother-in-law and his wife 
into five-and-twenty pieces and laid them out in his back 
garden. But the phrase which the French use in order to 
cheat the gallows, or the guillotine, is not a whit more absurd 
in its application than our own unvarying verdict of insanity 
in cases of suicide. It is the inability to commit suicide which 
English law punishes; and it is the same inability which is 
taken as a proof of a man’s sanity. Suppose a man throws 
himself into the Thames from London Bridge, in order to 
drown himself, and suppose that, in spite of a struggle to reach 
some boat or wharf, he is drowned, then he is insane. But 
suppose he does reach the boat or wharf, and is caught and 
taken up before the magistrate, he is not insane, but indictable 
for a criminal offence. If you do commit suicide, it is charitably 
supposed that you were insane; but if you bungle the effort, 
or manage somehow to escape, you are punished for saving 
your life. The man who stands upon the bridge and deter- 
mines to kill himself is either insane or not insane. If you 
say that a man who seriously resolves to destroy himself is in- 
sane—and that is what all juries upon such cases do say—you 
must also grant that a plunge into the river may restore him 
to sanity; because, if he should happen to save himself, the 
magistrate assumes his sanity, and sentences him to so much 
punishment, One thing, however, is clear—that persons who 
have committed suicide have, up to the very moment of their 
death, been in no manner distinguishable from sane people. 
The commission of the crime may be arbitrarily assumed as 
proof of lunacy; but there is not a jot or tittle of other evi- 
dence. Men and women have committed suicide with the 
calmest forethought and the most intelligent theories as to 
what they were doing. Instances are of frequent occurrence 
in which the victim makes his preparations long beforehand, 
discusses on paper all the pros and cons. of the act, makes a 
clear and intelligible representation of the necessity of his 
relinquishing life, and sometimes even goes into an argu- 
ment to show that he has the right so to relinquish 
life. Out of this difficulty we can only escape by widening our 
definition of insanity. In this way it may be said that a man 
who is habitually dishonest, when he ought to know that ulti- 
mately the forces of honesty will be too strong for him, is 
insane. So in a hundred other cases, in which a man departs 
from what the majority of other men consider right and reason- 
able. But if we adhere to our ordinary acceptation of the 
word insanity—that sort of insanity which would have to be 
proved in the case of a disputed will, for instance—we must 
admit that large numbers of people commit suicide who are not 
insane. Nor is it too much to infer that perhaps equally large 
numbers of people exist who have accepted a theory of life 
similar to that of the suicide, but who, from the compulsion of 
other causes, dare not destroy themselves. There are pious 
people, doubtless, who would be too glad to get rid, by a few 
moments’ pain, of some deadly disease that is preying upon 
them, and likely to prey upon them all their life, if they were 
not restrained by religious and moral commandments. There 
are others who are sick of life as the suicide is, and would fain 
be rid of it, but that their self-destruction would do a grievous 
wrong to their family relations. In the one case the sin, in 
the other case the consequence, of suicide is feared. As to the 
legal guilt of an attempt to commit snicide there ought to be 
no doubt whatever. Certainly people are rather apt to suspect, 
from cases constantly occurring, that the law is rather anxious 
to let the offender off with his self-imposed penalty of a thorough 
drenching or a scarred throat, But, as Sir Thomas Henry 
pointed out, “it is as clearly murder to make away with one’s 
own life as with that of any other person, and the attempt to 
do so is an indictable offence.’ So long as any threat of 
punishment prevents, or is supposed to prevent, the increase 
of suicides, by all means let it stand on the statute-book. We 
should imagine, however, that a man who was reckless enough 
to risk an eternity of any kind of consequences in the next 
world was not likely to pause and consider three months’ 
imprisonment in this. So long, nevertheless, as the punishment 
is there, let it be spread abroad that the offence is indictable and 
punishable, to the end that all men who are about to commit 
suicide may know the danger of failure and so make sure of 
the means. 
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THE RUSSIAN “ COMMUNITY.” 


Y the emancipation of the serfs Russia has just entered 
upon one of the most serious stages of her political career. 
She seems to feel the necessity of rebuilding a new social edifice 
with the materials that have naturally been gathered together 
during many centuries. She is meditating in silence, is studying 
herself, as it were, after having studied the other States of Europe, 
in order to take her place, and be on a level with modern ideas 
and progress. The history of Russia up to the present time is 
almost a blank to us. Our ordinary histories of Russia deal 
only with bare facts and dates, which are common to European 
history ; while scarcely an effort has been made to trace those 
social and economic changes which have been and are now 
working a prodigious transformation in that immense country. 
The people, hardy, enterprising, and full of vitality, have only 
just attained, in their onward movement, the first landmark 
designated by Peter I., Catherine II., and Nicholas. The 
oligarchy is destroyed ; it now remains with Alexander II., who 
has just emancipated the people, to complete his noble task, by 
giving to the Russian peasantry the means of instruction and 
to strengthen and fortify in them the fertile element of Sclavonic 
civilization—a civilization quite new, and diametrically opposed 
to Roman civilization, because it leans upon the strength of the 
“ community.” In order that the English reader may the more 
readily understand the position of affairs in Russia, and be 
enabled to study the drift of such new proposals in social 
organization as seem to us to be inevitable, we venture to note 
down here some details concerning the radical fact of Russian 
institutions—the “ community,” or association of persons for 
the appointment and regulation of land-tenures. 

The right of voting belongs to every man in the community 
who has attained his majority. Every Russian arrived at man- 
hood takes part in the deliberations of the “ Mire,” which 
means “ universality of citizens”; he has a consultative and a 
deliberative voice at once for all affairs belonging to interior 
administration, the relations or connection with neighbouring 
communities, as well as in the elections; but he in his turn 
is obliged to submit to do the duties imposed upon him by the 
decisions of the assembly. The foregoing is, in brief terms, 
an explanation of the fundamental regulation that rules and 
governs all Sclavonic communities. The community possesses 
the land, and distributes it to its members to have the use of 
it. The term of possession, or, as they say in Russian, “ the 
utilization of the land,” varies from three to seven years, 
according to the different localities and the alternation of crops. 
The kitchen-gardens, haylofts, granaries, and all other out- 
houses constitute the property of the habitation. Besides all 
this, each member has his appropriate part of the fields and 
woods. As far as regards pasture and waste land, it is common 
to all; all the peasantry send their cattle to graze there. They 
do their best to increase the number of their cattle, this being 
one of the most fertile productions of Russian agricultural 
industry. The flocks, beasts of burden, and horned cattle, the 
implements of husbandry, the house or habitation, and its 
dependencies, constitute the property of each householder. 
The land is divided and given to couples (husband and wife), 
so that the more couples there are, the smaller are the portions 
of ground, and vice versd. ‘The whole explanation of property 
in Russia is contained in what we have said above; the land 
alone is the exclusive property of the community ; everything 
else, of whatever nature or form it may be, is individual pro- 
perty. ‘The result is that every kind of possession, except land, 
can be transmitted. Itis not our business at present to discuss 
the reasons for or against an institution of this kind, or its 
value; we simply state the fact. Each member of the com- 
munity is proprietor (to all intents and purposes), on this one 
condition, that he shall not transmit to his descendants his 
territorial possessions, which others obtain in their turn when 
they arrive at the age of manhood, when physical strength 
renders labour possible, and then they obtain it as a right, 
This right, we have seen above, becomes inalienable, 80 that a 
proletary is completely unknown in Russia. The Russian 
peasant may leave his village, go where he chooses, his portion 
of land cannot be taken from him; he may let it, or leave it 
uncultured or untilled; no one has a right to interfere, so long 
as he does not sell or burden it with mortgages. Very often 
the want of territory or an increase of population produces 
the effect that may be seen in a beehive when a young swarm 
comes out; they leave the old home, and fly away to another 
spot where they can more easily find room and food. Thus 
with whole villages; when the new spot is chosen they con- 
stitute the community, on the same basis as before, and some- 
times they constitute a society of labouring workmen, which is 
one of the logical consequences of the community. It is not 
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the place that gave the peasant birth that attracts him, but 
the persons who dwell there. When a village gives itself up 
to the practice of a particular industry, it is the spirit of the 
community that directs its efforts; a workman taking: work 
separately is an exception. The whole association engages to 
work, and will leave that work immediately if the “ council” 
of the community declares that the work is unprofitable, or that 
the results it offers are uncertain. 

This spirit of community among the Russian people has not 
been destroyed by slavery, nor by the privileges of the lords, 
nor by the frequent and continued malversations of adminis- 
trators, and still less by the excesses of power and despotism. 
Tyranny is possible in single instances—with the community 
never. An individual may become a victim; the community 
is always respected. The community is a terror to all land- 
owners; they see that it persists, that it is not to be done away 
with ; it is the corner-stone of the Czar’s authority, who con- 
siders himself the first member of the great Russian com- 
munity. While crashing the liberties and the franchises of 
the ancient states of Novogorod and of Pskoff; while de- 
stroying the oligarchy, decimating the Strelitz, and putting 
down partial insurrections, the Czars of Moscovy never allowed 
themselves to encroach upon the rights of the community. 
Boris Godownoff himself, on taking the crown that had been 
sold to him by the boyards of Moscow, at the price of the sub- 
jection of the surrounding villages, had not the audacity to 
infringe upon the rights of the people. Peter I., while 
reforming Russia, showed the profound respect he had for the 
community. The famous Biren, the impostor and murderer 
who bathed himself in the blood of forty thousand Russians, 
never dared to encroach upon the rights of the community. 
Catherine II., who gave away thousands of serfs to her favour- 
ites, took care in effecting these divisions not to touch the 
rights of the community. Civilization keeps its onward course, 
the upper classes of society are enlightened, and the commu- 
nity remains firm on its immovable ard sacred basis. How is 
it governed? Very simply, by itself. The people elect by the 
majority of voices a kind of manager called “ Staroste.” If he 
does not do right, he is put out of office without any other 
formality. ‘The community distributes the land in lots to 
couples (husband and wife), without prying in any way into 
family matters. All that is required from individuals, is that 
they shall do their part in the general work. In the case of 
differences or quarrels arising between the members of the 
association, recourse is had to a jury, and lastly to the “ Mire.” 
The “ Staroste” is the responsible treasurer of the community, 
and gives an account of the use made of the public 
money. They proceed in their elections by universal suffrage. 
Each community has its usages and customs respected as 
Jaws, and holds each member under equal obligations. Neither 
dictatorship nor abuse of power, nor malversation, can take 
place, because the “ Mire”—that is to say the entire com- 
munity—watches over the interests of each member. The 
division of the lots of land, the regulation of labour, and of taxes 
belong to the “ Mire”; and farther, it (the “ Mire”) regulates 
the income-tax according to the territorial utilization of the 
land held by each person. Rich and poor are completely at 
liberty to act and to dispose of their personal property as they 
think proper. With such elements and principles for a basis, 
the Russian nation has surely a right to look forward toa 
fature of progress—that future which is now engaging the 
attention of her most enlightened statesmen. 
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THE INDIA OFFICE MSS, 


Tue following communication from Hassoun Effendi to a 
gentleman who takes special interest in everything pertaining 
to Oriental languages and literature has been handed to us 
for publication :— 


Dear Sir,—I have, on the 20th inst., sent to the India Office 
the catalogue in Arabic only, but the preface in English, because 
after Mr. Hall had told me to have it translated into English, 
and I had nearly done so the whole of it, through a friend and 
g countryman, he prevented me from finishing it. This cata- 


logue does not contain all the MSS. at the India Office, as it 
was agreed upon, but only 531 books and treatises, which were 
not bound, and their pages loose and disarranged, and which 
were neglected for the last forty-five years, just as if they were | 
valueless ; whereas | have discovered amongst them most rare 
and valuable MSS., very many of them in the autograph of the 
authors themselves, and on many are affixed the seals of the 
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Sultans of India. Of the most valuable works, I have found 
the greater part of the MSS. of the celebrated Saad El Deen 
El Taftazann, the Kadi of Tamarlane, amongst which is the one 
called “ El Talwih,” in his own autograph. 

At foot I beg to give you a list of these MSS., according to 
their various subjects. 

I think the other MSS., in Arabic, Persian, and Hindostani, 
that are bound, and which have no catalogue, number about 
3,000 volumes; amongst these I have seen some of the works 
translated from the Greek, at the time of the Abbasia dynasty, 
for El] Mamoon ; others in the autograph of their authors ; and 
on many are the seals of the Kings of India. 

Knowing how anxious you are to enlighten the public on 
literature, perhaps you will publish this matter, if you think it 
advisable to do so, in order that the subjects of these rare and 
valuable MSS. be not buried in the depths of the sea. 

As the works for which I have prepared a catalogue were 
not bound, and their pages loose and disarranged, several of 
them are incomplete: these, however, can be made complete. 

These MSS. are in the following languages :— 


In Armenian, on history ..............cscccseeenees 1 

BD RGN rece vercscesevervewveveevecscovennses » & 

In Persian CORSET REECE eee eRe wee eee eee eee 24 

In Turkish, on history ..........c0sccccseeeeeeseeees 1 

EP EEE nchunsneitéinensevneiens pinpseuneccecteneianh 503 

531 

I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 
205, Marylebone-road, March 23, 1869. R. Hassoun. 
List of the Books and Treatises. 
Grammars, Syntax, Dictionaries, &C. ............cscseeseesenenneneeeeees 46 
Algebra, Geometry, Wills and Bequests ...........ccsceeevereneeeees . $i 
History—the greater part concerning Mohammed .................+ 67 
Poetry O08 QaRGGEY 00600. cveeescvescevessoccevecs cseccevecssosevvevccscveees 13 
Nataral Philosophy and Theology ................ccccecseeeseceeeenenes 123 
BIER nncxns ertocnnndccncgs vnegts eenaneess secedeces seonen sersseseosovecsoesene 20 
Works concerning the Koran ...............::csceseccesseeneeeeeeee ences 49 
The Law, and the Way of Getting at its Rules, &c...............604 63 
El! Tasawof, or El Hakika, or the Trae Nature of Everything ... 52 
PROT BGs 000 cewevsnaeciewiieccevessers seems sceveedssveneendueasebevee oven 20 
ee semadeiuntde sss qeawwersee no 1 
Various ‘ireatises on the above subjects, bound in different 
WD occ tecvnsesiconcssstenccacncsscensecessetescecccsnnseeeeeseetenas 

531 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tur Dutch talk of draining the Zuyder Zee. An inspection 
of that large inland body of salt water has been made, and it 
has been officially put forward that the work can be executed 
in nine or ten, or at the utmost fourteen, years. To one enter- 
prising engineer it even seems possible, with the aid of steam- 
power, to drain away the whole sea in a year and three- 
quarters. The bottom of the Zuyder Zee, according to the 
evidence furnished by borings, consists for the most part of 
clay, which might be cultivated and turned to good account. 
In this way, a new territory, of no inconsiderable area, would 
be added to the dominion of Holland, and the profit is esti- 
mated at ten millions of pounds sterling. Seeing that the 
country has already lost, and is still losing, a good deal of 
ground by the incursions of the sea, and that in the opinion of 
some the land is gradually sinking in the waves, such an acces- 
sion of terra firma would be worth a temporary outlay of money. 
It has often been said of the Dutch that they have “ built” 
their country, reclaiming it from the watery waste by artificial 
embankments; and the English wits of the time of Charles IL, 
when Holland was not in favour, made many jokes at the ex- 
pense of this amphibious people. “ Hudibras” Butler called 


- the Batavian Republic— 


“ A country that draws fifty foot of water, 
In which men live as in the hold of Nature; 
A land that rides at anchor, and is moor’d, 
In which they do not live, but go aboard.” 


And Marvell says of the Dutch that they “ fished the land to 
shore,” and that— 


** Not who first sees the rising sun, commands ; 
But who could first discern the rising lands. 
Who best could know to pump an earth so leak, 
Him they their lord and country’s father speak. 
To make a bank was a great plot of state: 
Invent a shovel—and be a magistrate !”’ 


These witty writers did not perceive that their jibes reflected 
the highest credit upon the brave, ingenious, and persevering 
Hollanders. 
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We commend the following sensational—not to say shocking 
—story from a Canadian paper to the notice of our transpontine 
playwrights. Should they be disposed to “ adapt it,” we would 
suggest the advisability of giving an air of originality to the 
incidents, and at the same time appealing to the patriotism 
of their audience by changing the regiment to which the hero 
belonged to a company of dragoons of the time of Louis 
Quatorze, and bestowing an Oriental nationality upon the 
brother and sister :— 


** An officer of the 53rd Regiment was shot while skating here to- 
night. Just at dusk, when a number of our lady and gentlemen citizens 
were enjoying themselves in the art of ekating in the fashionable 
skating rink in Lewis-street, a most horrible tragedy was committed 
in their presence—that of the shooting of one of her Majesty’s officers 
of the Fifty-third Regiment, named Whittaker, by the son of a very 
respectable and highly-esteemed citizen, Mr. H. J. Chaloner. Whit- 
taker, in company with Dr. Hedley, of the same regiment, left the 
dressing-room with their skates on to skate on the rink. The dis- 
tance is abont three yards. As soon as Whittaker, who first reached 
the edge of the rink, was met by Chaloner, a young man, the latter 
drew a revolver from his pocket in a cool and determined manner, 
and shot Whittaker twice in the head. The first ball went clear past 
the bridge of his nose, but the second entered his skull, causing 
Whittaker to give way under his feet and fall down. Alli was the 
work of an instant. The ladies and gentlemen screamed amid the 
horrible scene. Whittaker was taken into the adjoining room, and 
Dr. Marsden called in, who pronounced the wound mortal. No 
hope is entertained of his recovery. Judge Doucet has tried to take 
his declaration, bot he is unconscious. Chaloner has given himeelf 
up to the authorities. Whittaker is accused of having seduced the 
daughter of a highly respectable citizen, which has, we believe, 
been the cause of this raccality. He is also accused of having 
brought trouble, affliction, and sorrow to the door of another re. 
spectable family in London, Ontario, by the same means. The 
afflicted father in this case came to Quebec but a few weeks ago 
to release his daughter from a life of infamy. Whittaker was to 
have been arrested by the police authorities to-day for his 
scandalous conduct; but through some delay the warrant was 
held over by order of the court till to-morrow. It is now declared a 
fact, that the prisoner’s sister made a deposition before the judge of 
sessions, the day previous to the occurrence, charging Whittaker with 
having taken liberties with her. In August last, it is ramoured that 
Whittaker promised marriage, and made an appointment with the 
young lady to meet at a clergyman’s house. The marriage did not 
take place then, owing to the absence of Father Presence. Whit- 
taker told his brother officers that he intended to marry the girl; 
but they advised him not todoso. The whole regiment is denounced 
here for their immorality. The citizens generally are indignant 
against the Fifty-third, and hope orders will soon arrive, ordering 
their departure from Quebec. Chaloner is a lad of about 17 years 
of age, and not more than four feet six inches in height, and has 
always been considered a manly and independent little fellow.” 


We suppose it is too much to expect that his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, in the multiplicity of his numerous 
duties, for which he is so inadequately paid, will have any time 
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to devote to an inquiry into the loss here recorded of an officer | 


in her Majesty’s service, under circumstances of such a peculiar 


character. 





Dr. Butter, the head master of Harrow School, is about to 
establish there a “ modern ” department, which he thus describes 
in a circular to the parents of his scholars :—* It may interest 
you to know that we propose in September next to establish 
at Harrow a ‘modern side’ for the benefit of boys for whom, 
from various causes, an advanced classical training seems un- 
desirable. The principal subjects of instruction on the ‘ modern 
side’ will be mathematics, French, German, Latin, history, 
English literature, and physical science. 
boys not intended for the universities will be specially kept in 
view, including the case of those who are candidates for Wool- 
wich or the Indian civil service. It is hoped that this provision 
may obviate the supposed necessity for removing boys to a 
private tutor’s precisely at an age when the influences of public 
school life are most powerful and most salutary. Except for 
purposes of instruction, there will be no distinction whatever 
between boys on the modern side and boys on the classical side. 
No boy will, for the present, be admitted to the modern side 
unless he has been in the school for at least a year, and has 
hitherto shown diligence and made fair progress. The chief 
direction of the teaching of the modern side will be entrusted 
to Mr. E. E. Bowen, who has for several years been an assistant- 
master of the school. From him, from any of the tutors, or 
from myself, boys will be able, after Wednesday, April 14, to 
obtain information as to the conditions of admission to the 
modern side.” 





In correspondence with the Rev. Canon Brooke, his Grace 
the Archbishop of York thus remarks upon the judgment in 
the Mackonochie case :— 


“The judgment decided only the two points before the Court—that 
lights were not to be used on the Communion-table in the day time, 
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and that the minister was not at liberty to knee! or prostrate himself 
at the Communion-table during the use of the Prayer of Consecration. 
A great deal more has been inferred from it, but it must be remem. 
bered thata judgment should always be construed exactly, and should 
not be made the premises of every possible inference that may seem 
deducible from it. For example, some have found in this judgment a 
justification for turning the back upon the people during the Prayer 
of Consecration. But this was never argued before the Court ; which 
would have had, before deciding it, to consider on which side is 
‘ before the table,’ since that another rubric leaves the precise position 
of the table undefined ; also, whether ‘ before the table’ means more 
than ‘at the table,’ an interpretation made very probable by the 
Welsh translation of our Prayer-book; also, how the priest, so stand. 
ing, can consecrate the elements ‘ before the people,’ if that means in 
the sight of the people, as most people think it does. I earnestly 
advise all the clergy who have hitherto consecrated at the north side 
of the table to continue that practice, which I believe to be the right 
one, and which in this diocese has had, till just lately, the witness of 
universal custom in its favour. And, generally, I ventare to advise 
the clergy to abstain from sudden changes in the mode of celebrating 
the services, in view of the coming report of the Ritual Commission, 
and the possibility of legislation founded thereupon.” 





WE fancied that scruples against the celebration of marriage 
in Lent had quite died out. The Prince of Wales set a 
good example by getting married in that season, though 
we remember one clergyman at the time publicly denouncing 
it. A very good story comes from Daventry on the 
point. It appears that one day last weck there was a mar- 
riage by license in the parish church in the town, and while 
the parties were in the vestry signing the register, the rector 
heard the bells sending forth a merry peal, and he ordered them 
to be stopped immediately, as no marriage bells should be rung 
during Lent. After the ceremony the bridegroom was informed 
that during Lent the marriage fees are double. Thinking the 
charge illegal, he declined to pay the demand. No doubt the 
bridegroom’s temper was a little ruffled at the stop which had 
been put to the bell-ringing. We very much doubt if the 
parson has law on his side for his claim of double fees. The 
ringing of church-bells is too sublime a subject to venture an 
opinion upon. 





A Bit to alter and amend the Acts enabling her Majesty 
to grant pensions to persons having held certain high civil 
offices has been prepared and brought in by Mr. Dodson, Mr. 
Gladstone, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Political 
offices for the purpose of this Act are divided into three 
classes :—1. Containing the office of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and all other political offices remunerated with a 
yearly salary of not less than £5,000; 2. Containing all such 
offices remunerated with a yearly salary of less than £5,000 
and not less than £2,000; 3. Containing all such offices re- 
munerated with a yearly salary of less than £2,000 and more 
than £1,000. Subject to the provisions of this Act, her Majesty 
may, if she think fit, by warrant under the Royal sign manual, 
countersigned by two or more Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Treasury, grant to any person in respect of his services, whether 
before or after the passing of this Act, in any office incladed 
in any of the above classes, a pension daring life according to 
the following scale:—1. A first-class pension, not exceeding 
£2,000 a year, in respect of a service of not less than four 
years, or its equivalent, in an office of the first class; 2, A 


| second-class pension, not exceeding £1,200 a yenr, in respect of 


a service of not less than five years, or its equivalent, in an 
office of the second class; 3. A third-class pension, not exceeding 
£800 a year, in respect of a service of not less than five years 
in an office of the third class. For the purposes of this Act, 
two years’ service in an office of the third class shall count as 


one year’s service in an office of the second class; and two 


years’ service in an office of the second class shall count as one 
year’s service in an office of the first class; but no person shall 
be entitled to a first-class pension who has not actually served 
two years in an office of the first class, nor to a second-class 
pension who has not actually served three years in an office of 
the second class. The time of service in political offices may, 
for the parposes of this Act, be continuous, or at different times 
and in different offices of the above classes; but no pension 
under this Act shall be granted in any class while four pensions 
of that class are subsisting. 





“ Ay Oxonian,” in a letter to the Times, describes a scene 
which reflects the greatest disgrace upon every one connected 
with the parish in which it has been allowed to appear. “ On 
the occasion of a short visit to Canterbury,” the gentleman 
writes, “ I had been reading Stanley’s ‘ Memorials of the City.’ 
Fresh from his glowing pages, | bent my steps to the venerable 
ruin of St. Pancras, expecting with eager eyes the traditional 
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scene of the first celebration of Christian worship in England. 
I found the interior of the church garrisoned by swine, a mass 
of reeking filth. Such was the revulsion of my feelings that 
it has induced me to trouble you with this letter, in the hope 
of constraining the authorities to rid the town of an unworthy 
stain upon its religion, and the country of the disgrace of so 
indecent a desecration of the earliest memento of its conversion.” 





THE memorial of the “ Factory King,” which consists of a 
colossal figure in bronze of the late Mr. Richard Oastler and 
two factory children, is to be inaugurated at Bradford on 
Saturday, the 15th May. Various representative bodies of 
working men had suggested Whitsun-eve, and on Lord 
Shaftesbury, who is to uncover the memorial, being asked, 
on behalf of the working men, to fix this date, he sent the 
following reply :—‘ The convenience and the feelings of the 
great mass of the Yorkshire operatives must be considered 
before my own. I will, therefore, comply with their wish and 


be present, God willing, at the ceremony on Saturday, 
May 15.” 





Tue late Lord Brougham has been one too many for the 
Inland Revenue authorities. His lordship appears to have 
died penniless, and therefore his heirs have had to pay neither 
probate nor legacy duty. For one who received in pensions 





from the State certainly not less than £150,000, this is not a | 


little remarkable. 
death he made everything he possessed over to his brother by 
deed of gift. 
to have suggested this arrangement: aversion to paying duty 
may possibly have had something more to do with it. 





Tur Field, through the publication of a letter from Mr: 
Tegetmeier, has set at rest the vexed question as to whether 
the bullfinch feeds on the healthy buds of our fruit-trees, or 


It now transpires that long before his | 


Aversion to trouble about money matters is said | 


Mr. Tegetmeier thus describes the results of his examination | 


of the crop of a bullfinch shot in the act of feeding on the 
buds of an apple-tree :— 


**On placing small portions of the contents of the crop under a 
l-inch object-glass, with the lowest eyepiece, the nature of the con- 
tents was immediately seen. They consisted of numerous grains of 
quartz, and of the partially-developed stamens aud petals of the 
flower-buds of the apple. No trace of any insect structure was 
evident, although scarched for with higher powers, and viewed under 
every mode of illcminatiou—viz., with a dark ground, with transmitted 
light, and as an opaque object. As one who is much more of a 
zoologiat then a botanist, I regret to state that I think the case is 
clear against my little friend. I would ranch rather have found 
ovidence for the defendant; but I am compelled to speak the truth, 
though it grates harshly against my sympathies.” 





SD 


Ox Saturday last, the inter-university billiard-matches 
were played at St. James’s Hall, Oxford winning the double 
event by 21 points, in 2 hours 38 minutes, and Cambridge the 
single game by 136 points, in 1 hour and 55 minutes. The 
players were, for Oxford—J. Lascelles, Pembroke; and 
A. Parker-Jervis, St. John’s; and for Cambridge—N. A. 
Richardson, Trinity; and W. Taylor, Jesus. The Messrs. 
Richardson and Lascelles contested the single game. 





“ Prime Westphalian hams,” after the recent examination 
by a contributor to the British Medical Journal, are not likely 
to be much sought for as articles of food. The portion examined 
consisted of a piece cut from one of these delicacies “ about 
one inch square and one-third of an inch in thickness, weighing 
considerably less than half an ounce. It could readily be swal- 
lowed at a single mouthful. From its odour and appearance, 
we should say that the only ‘smoking’ it has undergone is 
such as would be imparted by a few hours’ immersion in a 
solution of creosote. At all events, the muscular fibres have a 
glistening, fresh, carneous look, their transparency strongly 
contrasting with thinly-scattered fat masses, with tendinous 
and aponeurotic fibres, and more especially with a number of 
small cysts, most of which lay beneath the cut surface. These 
cysts, of which we have removed no less than twenty without 
breaking up the slice, contain each of them a larva of the well- 
known pork tapeworm, better understood as the Cysticercue 
cellulose. On microscopic inspection, the latter were found to 
be alive, their characteristic hooklets, suckers, and corpuscles 
being all well formed. As we have probably not removed more 
than half the number of measle-vesicles present in this precious 
morsel, it would be safe to say that the ‘mouthful,’ if swal- 
lowed in the condition in which we received it, would give rise 
to the formation of more than thirty tapeworms in the intes- 
tinal canal of the person who ate it.” After such details, it is 
comforting to be assured that our English hams are free from 


: | these parasites. 
only devours those which have already been attacked by larva. | 





Tue Law Journal announces the death, by compromise, at a 
most venerable age, of a Chancery suit which was born in 
1805, and reared and nurtured through infancy, youth, and 
manhood by thirty-one counsel and eight firms of solicitors. 


| Of the thirty-one counsel from time to time engaged in its 


We quite share the regret of the distinguished naturalist, and, | 


fearing this evidence may be taken by some to warrant the 
wholesale slanghter of small birds, we quote the following from 
a Canadian paper on behalf of sparrows :— 


** The imported sparrows at Quebec are good colonists. In spite of 
the tremendous snow-storms they still manage to keep up undiminished 


education, one was and one is now Lord Chancellor, one was 
Master of the Rolls, two were Vice-Chancellors of England, 
one was Lord Chancellor of Ireland, one was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, one was Speaker of the House of Commons, one 
Accountant-General, one Attorney-General, one Solicitor- 
General, two were knights, more than half a dozen were 
King’s or Queen’s Counsel, and two were conveyancers of 
immortal renown. The suit, having grown to manhood, pro- 
duced four young suits as its offspring, all of which became 
extinct with their parent. The occasion of the birth of the 


| original suit was the failure of a banking-house, which wag 


formed in 1794 and stopped in 1803. Among the parties to 


' the parent and younger suits was one earl, the Earl of 
| Leicester (Mr. Coke, of Norfolk), one viscount, one viscountess, 


numbers. Theres are now about twenty birds, which may be seen | 


daily in and about the Artillery barracks. Their utility is more par- 


ticularly observable at this season of the year; the hot sun vivifies | 


insect life for several hours of the days, when from their semi-torpid 
atate they become an easy prey to birds; the eggs, too, of the cater- 
pillar tribes are approaching maturity. A little bird, therefore, such 
as the eparvow or the black-capped titmouse, can commit great havoc 
among what will become insects at a later period.” . 





Unper the title of a hint for the Zoological Society, Land 
and Water informs us that the “ Zoological Gardens of Paris 
are going to set the example, not only of writing the yarious 
names of the animals in the cages and enclosures, but of 
appending to each name a coloured portrait. In the gardens 
in question, generally known as the Jardins d’Acclimatation, 


where nearly all the quadrupeds are ruminant and harmless, a | 


goodly number are congregated together, and people with no 
zoology in their soul are sorely puzzled to know which is the 
yak and which is the llama. In the cages filled with tropical 
birds, and where the brilliant plumage of Brazil is seen flutter- 
ing with the gaudiest colours of India, most of us require an 
illustrated dictionary, and we humbly venture to thank the 
authorities for coming to our rescue.” The same remark, with 
great force, applies to our own gardens; as any one may prove 


sightseers, many of whom will leave with false impressions, 
from the want of some similar method of identifying those birds 
and beasts which are collected together in any number. 


one baronet, and one clergyman. 





Frencu editors are much more ambitious of political dis- 
tinction than their English confrives. No less than twenty-one 
of them are candidates for the forthcoming general election of 
members of the Legislative Assembly. Among the best known 
of them we notice the names of Prevost Paradol (Débais), 
put up for the Bouches-da-Rhéne, Henri Rochefort (Lanterne) 
for Paris, Lavertujon (Gironde) for Bordeaux, Leon Say (Débats) 
for Versailles, Guéroult (Opinion Nationale) and Jules Ferry 
(Temps) for Paris, Frederick Morin for Lyons, Viscount Keratry 
(Revue Moderne) for Finisterre, Clement Duvernois (Peuple) 
for the Upper Alps, Dreolle (Public) for the Gironde, Cas- 
sagnac (Pays) for the Gers, Cacheval-Clarigny (Presse) for the 
Pas de Calais, and Pelletan (Tribune) for Paris. 





Srxce last autumn, preparations, we learn, have been made 
for a second German Polar Expedition, and it is now hoped 
that it will leave Bremerhafen early in June. It is to consist 
of two vessels, the Germania and the Grénland. The first is a 
screw steamer of 120 tons and 30-horse power, and the latter a 


_ sailing yacht of 80 tons, which is to serve as a transport and to 
on Monday next, when they will be filled with thousands of | 


keep up the communication with Europe. She is to retarn 
before next winter, and bring home the records of the expe- 
dition down to that date, while the Germania is to push on 
northwards, and to winter at as high a latitude as possible, 
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The purpose of the expedition is the exploration of the Arctic 
central region from 75° north latitude, on the basis of the East 
Greenland coast, and particular attention will be directed to 
the measurement of the degrees of latitude as far north as pos- 
sible. The expedition is to be commanded by Captain K. 
ixoldeway, whose services were found so valuable last year. It 
will be attended in a scientific capacity by Messrs. Borgen and 
Copeland, of the Royal Observatory in Giéttingen, for astro- 
nomy and natural philosophy; by Lieutenant Julius Payer, of 
the Austrian army, for geology and observations on the glaciers ; 
and a doctor not yet chosen, who is to be a good surgeon and 
capable of representing zoology. These gentlemen, with the 
crew, in all seventeen men, will sail on board the Germania. 
The arrangements with respect to the Grinland are not yet 
definitely concluded. 





Miss Emiy Faitarutt gave her promised lecture at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, in spite of a severe cold, which ren- 
dered her appearance doubtful almost to the last hour. On 
Tuesday she lectured at the Royston Institute. On the 8th 
of April she goes to Gloucester, and from thence to the north 
of England. At any rate, she is giving the public a fair 
opportunity of hearing her views upon a question which has 
engaged her attention in a practical way for more than ten 
years. 
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Thomson, T. Bonar, & Co. announce for payment, on the Ist 


Tre following is a statement taken from Mr. Slaughter’s | 


Weekly List of the calls due on railway and miscellaneous 
undertakings in the ensuing month :— 


Amount per Share. 


Dae in April, 1869. Due Already Number 
Ral Lways, Date. Paid. Call. of Shares. £ 
Great Indian Peninsula, 
New Stock ............ 29 ... 25... 25 O O... 200,000 500,000 | 
Great Northern, New 
Stock, 1869............ 30 ...dep... 20 O O... 450,000 90,000 
Rhymney Six per Cent. 
#10 Preference ...... 1... — 2 0 0... 11,000 22,000 
MiscELLANEOUS, 
Anglo-Brazilian Gold 
(0 19 ...10s.. 0 1 0O... 100,C00 5,000 
City of London Real 
Property ...........000- 12... 9... 1 0 0... 20,000 20,000 
British Goodenough 
Horse (Limited) 1... 4... 8 0 0... not known. 
National Steamship 
(Limited), £4. 103. 
Preference ............ 30... — 110 O... not known. 
Paraguassa Steam, &c. 
(Limited) ............ 6..— 2 0 0... not knowr. 
Bocié'é du Cable, &c. 
(Limited) ............ 15... 14... 8 0 0... 50,000 150,000 
Total in April ..... beltdateetedunnhiiel £787,000 





ConsoLs are now at 92} to 93 for delivery, and 93 to } for 
the account. The approach of the Easter holidays has caused 
a considerable relaxation in business throughout all depart- 
ments. Good Friday was aclosed day, and Monday next is 
one of the recognised holidays of the Stock Exchange. Railway 
shares have fallen in price, but scarcely any business has been 
done in them. Foreign securities have been inactive, and also 
exhibit a decline. Bank, miscellaneous, and financial com- 
panies’ shares offer nothing worthy of special note. At the 
general court of the Bank of England, Mr. Thos. Wm. Hunt, 
governor, presiding, the net profit for the half-year ending the 
28th of February last amounts to £618,540. 11s. 10d., making 
the amount of rest on that day £3,647,024. 8s. 8d.; and, after 
providing a dividend of 4} per cent. for the half-year, the 
amount of rest will be £3,028,522, 9s. 8d., being about the same 
as it was six months back. The dividend was agreed to, pay- 
able on the fifth of April, free of income-tax. The amount of 
Australian gold known to be now on the way to this country 
is £777,000, of which about £300,000 is due. Annexed are the 
particulars, viz.:—The Holmsdale, with £95,000; Ben Nevis, 
£34,000; Moravian, £47,500; Ernestine, £25,000; Wellesley, 
£26,500; Donald M'‘Kay, £54,000; Niagara, £31,000; 
Sussex, £51,000; Red Rover, £34,000; La Hogue, £28,000; 
Ascalon, £30,000; Rhuddlan Castle, £42,000; Red Jacket, 
£42,000; Mediator, £42,000; Rockliffe, £20,000; Suffolk, 
£81,000; and Conflict, £94,000. Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co. 
have announced the dividends due the Ist’April on the Russian 
Anglo-Dutch Five per Cent. Loans of 1864 and 1866; also on 
Boston City Sterling Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Bonds, New 
Brunswick Six per Cent. Bonds, Canada Five per Cent. Bonds, 




















and Canada Four per Cent. Guaranteed Bonds, Messrs. J. | 


of Apri! next, the Bonds of the Consolidated Peruvian Five per 
Cent. Loan, 1865, drawn on the Ist of January last, amount- 
ing to £297,2 The coupons of the Egyptian Government 
Loan of 1864, due ist of April, and the bonds drawn for re- 
dem) tion, will be paid on aud aiter that date, at the office of 


Messrs. Frithling & Goschen, 12, Austinfriars. 


» 
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Tur Board of the Avra Bank (Limited) have resolved to 
recommend at the annual meeting on the 14th proximo a divi- 
dend for the past year to the A shareholders of 9 per cent., 
making, with the inferiim dividend of 4 per ceut. paid in Sep- 
tember last, 13 per cent. for the year 1568, and, with the 7 per 
cent. declared for 1867, the full preferential dividend apper- 
taining to them of 20 per cent. for the last two years. At 
the meeting of the proprietors of the National Bank of 
India (Limited) a dividend was declared for the half-year at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, making a total distribution 
of 7 per cent. for the year 18638. The chairman, Mr, W. 8S. 
Fitzwilliam, drew attention to the steady progress of the 
undertaking. As evidence of the public favour extended to it 
in India, he mentioned that the deposits, which in 1867 stood 
at £705,000, amounted at the end of 1868 to £1,045,000. The 
report of the Merchant Banking Company of London (Limited), 
presented on the 25th inst., recommends a dividend at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum, which will absorb £9,315, and 
leave £2,587 to be carried forward. The reserve fund has been 
increased £20,000 during the year, and now stands at £45,000. 
At the meeting of the proprietors of the London Bank of 
Mexico and South America (Limited), the directors’ report 
was adopted, and a dividend declared for the half-year 
at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, free of Income-tax. A 
meeting of the shareholders of the Bank of Australasia has 
been held, when a half-yearly dividend and bonus, at the 
rate together of 10 per cent. per annum, free of Income-tax, 
were declared. The Bank of Victoria has declared a dividend 
at the rate of 10 per cent., and the Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney pay the usual dividend of 15 per cent., 
and 5s. per share bonus, equal to 17 per cent. per annum, 





Ar the general Court of the London Assurance Corporation, a 
dividend of £2. 5s. per share was declared for the half-year ending 
25th inst. The report of the directors of Muntz’s Metal Company 
(Limited) states the profit of the past year at £32,787, and 
recommends a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, 
free of Income-tax, for the half-year ending December last, 
making, with the interim dividend already paid to the 30th of 
June last, a total distribution of 7} per cent. for the twelve 
months. At the meeting of the Mauritius Land, Credit, and 
Agency Company (Limited), the available balance was stated 
at £1,388, and an interim dividend of 1s. per share was 
declared, free of Income-tax, for the half-year ended on the 
3lst December. At the fifteenth annual meeting of the Briton 
Medical and General Life Association the directors reported 
that the new premiums for the year ending 31st December last 
amounted to £25,277. Tho renewals, interest, and investments, 
and other receipts, to £212,703, making the total income 
£237,980. The claims, including those admitted but not due, 
amounted to £128,889, and the assets in hand to £667,493, 
The report makes special reference to the Britannia Fire 
Association, which was projected by, and is now working in 
active co-operation with the Briton Company. At the meeting 
of the Economic Life Assurance Society the report of the 
directors was adopted. The society now assures by 9,576 policies 
the sum of £8,670,625, and has an assurance fund amounting 
to £2,618,531. 15s. 6d., and an annual income of £338,000, 








MEMORANDA. 


Mr. Bayte Bernarn’s new play, founded on Victor Hugo's 
voluminous story, “Les Misérables,” entitled “The Man with 
Two Lives,” will be produced at Drury Lane on Easter Monday. 
At the Adelphi, Mr. Fechter makes his reappearance in an 
original drama written by himself, in conjunction with Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, entitled “ Black and White.” r. Boucicault’s drama of 
“ After Dark” will be revived at the Princess's. At the Globe 
Theatre “ Cyril’s Success” will make way for another of Mr. H. J. 
Byron’s dramas, entitled “ Minnie, or Leonard’s Love,” in which Miss 
Lydia Foote will sustain the part of theberoine. Mr. William Brough 
has written a burlesque extravaganza forthe Strand, to be called “ Joan 
of Arc.” At the Queen’sthere will be a new and original comedy 
by Tom Taylor, Esq., entitled, “ Won by a Head,” in which Mrs 
Stirling will appear. The special attractions at the Holborn 
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Theatre this evening, for the benefit of Miss Josephs, will be con- 


tinued on Monday. Of the rest, the Lyceum, with “ Life for Life ;” 
the Olympic, with “The Thirst for Gold ;? the Prince of Wales’s, 
with “Schoo! ;” and last, but certainly not least, either in merit or 
attraction, the Royalty, with “Claude du Val,” make no alteration 
in their programmes for the Easter holidays. 

The attractions for holiday makers at the Crystal Palace for next 
week are more than usually varied, comprising a grand burlesque 
on “ Blue Beard,” by Mr. E. T. Smith, with new scenery by Mr. 
Fenton, with gorgeous dresses and decorations and 150 performers. 
Besides this, a miscellaneous entertainment will be given, com- 
bining the talents of the Vokes Family (whose burlesques are so 
much enjoyed), Majilton, the Demon Hat Performer ; the Brothers 
Daniell, the very clever musical clowns, whose performances at 
Christmas attracted so much attention ; the two American Gorillas ; 
and the Martens Family in their musical burlesques, &c., &c. 
Another feature of great interest will be the exhibition in the 
Concert Hall of a scene specially designed by Mr. Matt Morgan 
representing St. Peter’s at Rome as illuminated for Easter. This 


has been painted from drawings and designs taken specially forthe | 


Company at Easter last year, and considering the interest now 
taken by the many English who visit Rome annually at this period, 
it will no doubt prove highly attractive, and afford to those unable 
to make the costly trip to Rome some idea of the beauty of the 
display. The Oxford and Cambridge boate, in which the great 
University Race was rowed, will also be on view daily during 
the holidays. The Park and Grounds are now in a very forward 
state, the lakes and ornamental waters being quite full, and 
affording ample accommodation for the numerous boats engaged 
thereon. 

Mr. J. L. Toole, in company with Miss Maria Simpson, Mr. 
Henry Irving, and Mr. Lienel Brough, will appear on Easter Mon- 
day, at the Standard Theatre, Shoreditch. 

At the Orystal Palace Concert this day (Saturday) will be per- 
formed :—Niels Gade’s overture “The Highlands” and Mozart’s 
to “Die Zauberflote,” together with Mendelssohn’s second piano- 
forte concerto . pom adame Arabella Goddard), and Schubert’s 
ninth orchestra symphony in C. 

This evening (Saturday) Mr. T. W. Robertson's new and original 
five-act play, entitled “Dreams,” will be produced at the Gaiety 
Theatre 


French plays will again occupy the St. James’s Theatre this 
season, commencing on the 26th of April with George Sand’s 
comedy ‘ Le Marquis de Villemar.” 

On Tuesday evening Handel's “ Messiah” was very finely 
rendered at St. James’s Hall by Mr. Barnby’s excellent band 
and chorus, Mr. Sims Reeves and Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
taking the leading parts. “ Thy rebuke hath broken His heart” 
and the succeeding airs and recitative were grandly and most 
touchingly given by Mr. Reeves with the most perfect intonation, 
and Malas Sherrington’s ‘‘ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of 
Zion,” was exquisite. Miss Annie Sinclair, a very young lady, new 
to these concerts, sang the beautiful air, ‘‘ Come unto Him all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden,” with great purity of voice, and 
with an expression of soliglous sentiment that drew very marked 
=— from all parts of the hall. Miss Elton’s singing was very 

ve, especially in “ He was despised and rejected of men.” 
The entire ball and galleries were completely crowded. 

Madame Alboni has consented to sing in London, in Rossini’s 
The birthday of her Serene Highness the Grand Duchess of 
Saxe- Weimar, will be celebrated by the production of a short 
musical drama of some interest, “ Le Dernier des Sorciers.” The 
text is by the Russian poet, Ivan Turgenef, and the music by 
Madame Viardot-Garcia. The piece was several times performed 
in the autumn of 1867 and 1868 by a company of amateurs, con- 
sisting of the lady who composed it, with her children, pupils, and 
friends, in the villa of the poet at Baden-Baden ; and the per- 
formances were attended by their Majesties the King and Queen 
of Prussia, the Grown Prince, the courts of Baden and Hesse, and 
a select and distinguished audience. Dr. Francis Liszt has arranged 
the music, and in this form it will be bronght upon the Weimar 
= on the &th of April. 

essrs. Wyman & Sons have just issued “The Handbook of 
the Year 1868," compiled by the late G. H. Townsend. The work 
is @ most useful one, and only requires to be known to be con- 
stantly referred to upon every topic of interest which came before 
the public in 1868, no matter upon what subject. The publication 
will be continued annually. 

The author of “John Halifax, Gentleman” will commence a 
new story, entitled “A Brave Lady,” in the May number of 
Maemillan’s Magazine. 

Mazzini bas just published a work entitled “ Political Testa- 
ment to the Italians.” 

The eminent author of the “ History of the War of 1866,” Mr. 
Wolfgang Menzel, has produced a new work which is now in 
eourse of publication at Stuttgard, and is entitled, “ The Principal 
Events from the War of Lombardy up to the Beginning of the 
War in Germany, 1860—1866.” 

Dr. Rudolph Gneist, the celebrated professor of law in the 
University of Berlin, has produced a new work, published by 
Julius Springer, Berlin, with the comprehensive title, ‘ Adminis- 
tration, Criminal and Civil Law, State Administration, Private 
Administration, according to the English and the German System ; 
with especial reference to Administrative Reforms and to the 
Government of Circles in Prussia.” 
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Mr. Nicholas Michell, author of “ Ruins of Many Lands,” has a 
poetical tale in the press, to be entitled, “ Sibyl of Cornwall.” The 
volume includes poems on the far-famed “ Land’s End” and St. 
Michael’s Mount, Cornwall. It will be published by Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall. 

Viscountess Strangford is about to publish a selection of her 
husband’s writings on Eastern Europe and Central Asia, subjects 
of which he had a special and extensive knowledge. Later in the 
year, a further volume by the same editor will appear, prefaced by 
a short memoir, and containing Lord Strangford’s contributions to 
philology, and a selection from his correspondence. 

The chair which is left vacant in the French Academy, section of 
music, by the death of M. Berlioz, is No. 5, and was occupied suc 
cessively by two comedians, Préville and Grandmesnil ; then by 
Berton, in 1816, and by Adolphe Adam, in 1844. The others are 
at present filled by MM. Auber, Carafa, Ambroise Thomas, Reber, 
and Gounod. Among the candidates to succeed M. Berlioz are 
—— MM. Félicien David, Victor Mass¢é, Maillart, and 

eyer. 

The death is announced of that celebrated political economist 
Carl Theodor Welcker, who died at Heidelberg on the 10th inst, 
at the age of 79. His long life was one of restless activity. From 
1813 till the time of his death he was constantly employed in doing 
the work of an academical teacher, an author, and a politician, 
He was one of the earliest leaders of the Liberals in Baden, and 
in consequence of this the Government deprived him of his chair 
in 1832. But this did not cool his zeal. In the Baden chamber 
and in his numerous writings he continued to defend the principles 
he had adopted, and in 1848 he was elected member of the Ger- 
man Parliament in Frankfort and intrusted with the post of 
ambassador of Baden to the same city. After the failure of the 
anes he returned to Heidelberg and withdrew into private 
ife. 

Mr. R. H. Patterson, who is well known by his works on prac- 
tical finance, has been elected a member of the Statistical Society. 

James Gillespie Blaine, the new Speaker of the American 
Congress, although a New England member, is a native of 
Pennsylvania, and is not quite 39 years of age. He is an editor 
by profession, and has seen several years’ service in the Maine 
Legislature and six years’ service in Congress. 

A young woman named Doumergue has just passed a brilliant 
examination before the Academy of Montpellier in the section of 
pharmacy, and been admitted with one of the first numbers to 
follow the lectures on botany, chemistry, toxicology, and elementary 
physics. 

We learn from the Paris correspondent of the Telegraph that 
M. Gustave Doré has really only one picture for the Paris Ex- 
hibition. The subject is “ Rossini on his Deathbed.” The same 
artist has some pictures which are not intended for the Paris 
Exhibition, but are for London. There is one of “ Titania” which 
is marvellous. The whole picture is moving with fairies and fairy- 
like life. The very leaves of the trees are peopled with little imps. 
Indeed, M. Gustave Doré has contrived to put so much life ina 
square foot of canvas that the picture is itself an exhibition. 

Dr. Wilson, the distinguished scholar and missionary, has 
received a testimonial from the people of Bombay, of all 
and races, on the fortieth anniversary of his arrival in India It 
consists of a large sum of money, the interest of which is hereafter 
to be devoted to the endowment of a chair of philology in the 
University of Bombay. The honour has been well won by a career 
of philanthropy and scholarship extending from the time of Sir 
John Malcolm. A similar and larger sum was raised for Dr. Duff 
when he left Iudia, the interest being devoted to a missionary 
professorship and institute in Edinburgh, and to scholarships in 
the Calcutta University. 

Berryer’s library, the sale of which was concluded on Saturday, 
brought 30,000 fr. The book which produced the greatest com- 
petition—a famous copy of Bossuet’s funeral oration—was knocked 
down at 5,195 fr. It is understood to have been purchased for the 
Marseilles bar. 

A picture painted on panel, attributed to Hans Memling, and 
koown at Bruges since 1477, representing the “ History of Troy” 
from its foundation to its fall, was bought at the Hotel Drouot on 
Saturday, for the South Kensington Museum for 15,200f. 

The second portion of the valuable library of rare and curious 
books formed by the Rev. Thomas Corser, M.A., F.S.A., of Stand 
Rectory, near Manchester, comprising rare English poetry, black- 
letter chronicles, romances of chivalry, specimens of early printers 
(Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, &c.), important unpublished MSS., 
an extensive series of books of emblems, works on angling, hawking, 
and other rural sports, has been submitted to public competition 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge, at their rooms in 
Wellington-street. The following rare works were disposed 
of :—Lot 51. Arnold (R.) Chronicle. “In this boke is con- 
teined ye names of the Baylyfs, Custos, Mayers, and Sherefs of ye 

Jyte of London from the tyme of Kynge Richard the Fyrst, and 
and also the Artycles of the Chariour and Lybartyes of the same 
Cyte. And of the Chartour and Lybartyes of England, with other 
dyvers maters good and necessary for every cytizen to understond 
and kuowe.” Folio, black letter, a few words on last leaf facsimiled 
in MS., blue morocco, by C. Lewis; very rare; n.d. (1521)— 
£27.10s. 69. Ballads ; a collection of ballads and popular litera- 
ture, with woodcuts, formed in 1720, by Thomas Hearne, the anti- 
quary, whose autograph signature and list of contents are to be 
found at the end of the volume, with his portrait (a drawiny) ; 8vo. 
russia extra, v.y.; this valuable collection of Folk Lore was sub- 
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sequently in the Roxburghe, Sykes, Heber, and Utterson Libraries | 


—#£50. 78. “Banquett of Dainties for all suche Gestes that love 
moderatt dyatte ;’ small 8vo. black letter ; MS. title, blue morocco; 
Thomas Hackett, 1566. This poetical banquet is supposed to be 
unique, as no other copy is known. Herbert and Dibdin merely 
allude to its being licensed to T. Hackett in 1566, but neither was 
able to see a copy—10 guineas. 83. Basse (William) Pastorals and 
other Workes never before imprinted. The original MS., with 
drawings, prepared for the press, but never published ; folio, green 
morocco, Oxford, 1653. This volume is that alluded to as lost in 
“ Warton’s Life and Remains of Dr. Bathurst,” whose verses (pre- 
fixed to this collection) “ upon the now publishing of his poems” 
are printed therein. Asa poet, Basse is highly praised by Izaak 
Walton, for whom he wrote the “Angler's Song”—#£29. 121. 
“ Bochas (John) Boke descryuing the Fall of Princes, Princesses, 
and other Nobles ; translated into Englysshe by John Lydgate, 
monke of Bury ;” folio, black letter, woodcuts, morocco extra, by 
Bedford ; very rare ; R. Pynson,1527—£22. 124. “ Boke, named 
the Royall (Treating of the Ten Commandments, the Twelve Articles 
of Fayth, the Seven Deedly Synnes, the Seven Petycyons of the 
Pater Noster, the Seven Vertues, &c. &c.), translated or reduced 
oute of Frensshe into Englysshe by me, Wyllyam Caxton ;” small 
4to. black letter, woodcuts, fine copy in blue morocco, by Mac- 
kenzie ; Wynkyn de Worde, 1507 ; extremely rare—£50. (Gardner's 
copy, sold for £33.) 108. “ Biblia Pauperum Les Figures du Vieil 
Testament et du Nouvel. Cy finist ce present liure Intitule le 
d des deux testamens.” Numerous woodcuts, from the block- 
book known as the “ Biblia Pauperum.” Fine copy, small folio, 
blue morocco, by Duru ; very rare. Paris, A. Verard, s. d.—£99. 
125. Bold (H.). “Wit a Sporting in a Pleasant Grove of New 
Fancies,” having the cancelled leaf B, and the cancel with the rare 
rtrait, 16mo. blue morocco, by Finlay ; rare, 1657. From the 
brary of Sir Francis Freeling, who has written on the flyleaf, “I 
consider this as one of the rarest books I possess ; great value is 
attached both to the portrait and to the book itself. The latter, 
without the portrait, was sold at Bindley’s sale for £6. 133. Art. 
2,191.”— £13. 5s. 180. Burns’s (Robert) Poems, chiefly in the 
Scottish dialect. First edition, 8vo. half-calf. Very rare. Kil- 
marnock, 1786—#£13. (originally published at 5s. by the great 
Scottish bard.) 

At the sale of Mr. A. H. Oswald’s library, on Monday, by Mr. 
Phillips, of New Bond-street, the following highly interesting 
work was offered :—A manuscript volume, in foolscap folio, en- 
titled “Scotch Poems, by Robert Burness,” contained on 59 pages, 
in the autograph of the illustrious poet, and including many of his 
most popular compositions, such as “The Holy Fair,” written in 
1785 ; “ Hallowe’en ;” “ Address to the De’il;” “John Barley- 
corn,” a Ballad ; “ Scotch Drink,” and many others of the highest 
interest. On the fly-leaf is the following notice :—‘ The volume 
appears to have been a commonplace book of the earliest works of 
Burns, most probably (judging from the character of the hand- 
writing) copied as soon as completed, there being but few correc- 
tions. It was written, or at all events commenced, before 1786, 
as it was in the April of that year, and preparatory to his first 
appearance in print, that he changed the orthography of his family 
name into that by which his works have acquired a world-wide 
celebrity. This fact renders the volume of greater interest, as 
baving been written in his early years, the amusement of his even- 
ings after a hard day’s work as a farmer. Such mementoes of Burns 
do not probably exist elsewhere. If interest attaches to a single 
song or scrap in his autograph, with what feelings must such 
collections of songs be sanded by the admirers of him who, even 
in his own country, is accepted as that country’s national bard.” 
The volume was y Bate: down to Mr. Toovey, of Piccadilly, at 
the price of £70. 

The fund collected for the “Gladstone Testimonial” will, ac- 
cording to the Liverpool Mercury, be devoted in compliance with 
the wish of the Premier to the erection of a “ Gladstone Hospital ” 
at Woolton, near Liverpool. 

A large number of gold English coins of the reigns of Ed- 
ward III. and Henry VI, and French coins of the reigns of one of 
the Charles and Louis of France, were picked up at Blackpool 
sands, near Dartmouth, during the past week. They are nearly all 
in a good state of preservation. fe is supposed that the coins 
formed part of a box of specie on board a vessel which had become 
a wreck in this locality, and that they became embedded in the 
sand, from which they have now been washed out. 

The monthly meetings of the members of the College of Preceptors 
will be held at the college rooms, on the following Wednesdays :— 
Papers to be read—April 14, “On some Views of the Qualifications 
of the Teacher, expressed at the recent Conference,” by J. Payne, 
Esq.,F.C.P. May 12, “ On the Nature and Purpose of Educational 
Experience,” by A. Oppler, Esq, L.C.P. June 9, “ On the Main 


Points of Agreement between Educational Reformers,” by the | 


Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A., Trir, Coll. Cambridge. October 13, “On 


the Study and Teaching of Modern Languages, introducing an | 


entirely New System,” by D. Nasmith, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
November 10, “On the Ways in which Mechanical Powers are 
illustrated in the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms,” by the Rev. 
G. Henslow, M.A. December 8, a Paper, by Dr. Schaible. 

At the meeting of the Society of Arts on Wednesday, the 31st 
inst., a paper will be read by Ellis A. Davidson, Esq , on “ Tech- 
nical Education considered in Relation to Female Schools,” 

The members of the Institute of Actuaries will meet on Monday 
next, when Mr. Woolhouse will read an essay “ On an Improved 
Theory of Annuities and Assurances.” 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


—_——— 


THE NILE* 


EVERLASTING as the Nile are the books which are written 
about the sacred river and the land through which it flows; 
and we suppose that so long as a touch of mystery overhangs 
its far-off origin and majestic course we shall have an annual 
overflow of Nilotic literature, compounded of accounts of explo- 
ration, like the works of Speke, Baker, Burton, Grant, and 
Petherick; of philosophical disquisition, like Bunsen’s great 
work; and of simple tourist descriptions and criticisms, like 
the picturesque chapters of Kinglake, Warburton, Lady Duff 
Gordon, Bayard Taylor, Bartlett, Lane, Lepsius, Belzoni, and, 
among a hundred others, of the writer of the book before us, 
“The Attractions of the Nile and its Banks.” Thanks to the 
sphinx-like impenetrability of the great, beneficent river, the 
mystery of its source has not yet been unfolded; for we believe 
with Mr. Smith that the investigation must yet be carried on 
to the south of Lakes Victoria Nyanza and Albert Nyanza, 
perhaps even through Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa, before 
the Nile question can be accepted as finally solved. 
Looking at the problem from a merely poetic point of 
view, we trust that it never will be solved. The Nile without 
its mystery would be robbed of half its charm and traditional 
grasp of the human imagination. Whither it flows we know, 
but whence it comes we know not yet. Let it remain so; for 
the pleasure of wondering at and puzzling on a long mystery 
is better than sudden knowledge. 

But Mr. Smith did not undertake the Nile voyage to in- 
vestigate or solve anything, and happily for future gencrations 
he has left everything unsolved. We thank him for this, 
We can leave our children nothing better than a legacy of 
mystery, whether material or spiritual, whereon to exercise 
and enlarge their faculties. Besides, should we ourselves ever 
go up the Nile beyond the Pyramids, and the ‘Temples, and 
the Cataracts, it is some consolation to think that we shall 
stand on the same grand level with Herodotus, Plato, 
Aristotle, and other historians, travellers, and sages, in our 
ignorance of the Father of Waters and his vast architectural 
children which stand up in fragmentary magniticence, keeping 
watch and ward along the banks, from the cool Delta to the 
burning borders of Nubia. What Mr. Smith went to Egypt 
for was health, and we are glad to know that he found it. In 
these two volumes, he has told us the manner of his going and 
coming, in a lively, sketchy style; but he must not be offended 
when we tell him that the ratio of his words to his facts is 
frequently unnecessarily high. This occurs, of course, in 
passages where he records the impressions which particular 
scenes, such as pyramids, temples, and tombs, make upon him, 
and the inevitable reflections which they suggest—a style of 
writing perbaps natural to a clergyman, and not, therefore, 
wholly unpardonable. As, however, he did not squander time 
in his travels, he does not generally do so in his book, both 
volumes of which are exceedingly readable. 

We cannot, of course, follow Mr. Smith and his two com- 
panions step by step out of England at the end of November, 
across France to Marseilles, thence to Malta, on to Alexandria 
and to Cairo. Nor can we linger with him about this ancient 
city, however strong the temptation, with such marvels to visit 
as the Pyramids and the scenery of the Desert. Very charming 
indeed is the journey up the Nile, with its broken fringes of 
palms, its memories of mighty cities, still glorious amid the 
ruins of temples, and obelisks, and statues. ‘The passage of 
the cataracts is always an exciting incident in the journey, and 
the ascent of Mr. Smith and his party was no exception tothe 
rule, although it is evident that the natives engaged to do the 
hauling have learned to make the most of the picturesque little 
job. There is a good deal of theatrical display in it, and it is the 





same in the descent. The destination of the party was Wady 
Halfeh, in Nubia, where, however, they did not linger long, bat 
returned down the river, at a pretty easy pace, shooting by the 
way, making small excursions into desert places, and visiting 
the ruins of temples, many of which they photographed. 
Readivg the following gives one an impuise to fling off harness, 
pack up, and bolt to the East :— 


“ T can conceive no more agreeable or even luxurions mode of passing 
through any country than that offrded by the Nile boat. Withe 


 well-farniahed and capacious homo always in attendanee; with @ 


liberal table, without the trouble and dieeom!ort of a coutinual ohange 
of quarters at hotels; with an ample supply of eervauts ready tO Ale 
ticipate their employer’s wishes; with fu.l command of thie miniatare 
ship, and an intimation of our desire to hult or go om the captain's only 
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* The Attractions of the Nile and its Banks, By Rev, Alfred Charles Smith, 
M.A. Twovols, London; John Murray, 
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law; with many of the finest relics of antiquity, and some of the greatest 
wonders of the wor'd, all within a very few miles from the river on 


which we are eailing, and all avcessible at the cost of very trifling 
fatigae ; this is indeed travelling mad- easy, aud so far from roughing 
it on the Nile, it ia almost too luxarious, and the more delicate in | 
healt), as well as the moet indulent Jover of tha dolce fur niente, 
may dream away their time on the deck of their boat under tho 
awning, drinking in the balmy air of Egypt, aud interested and 


amused by the ebifcing rcenes on the river banke.” 


Then as to the climates of Egypt, about which so much has 
been written :— 


“Here, then, I unhesitatingly assert that the dry warmth, the 
lightness of wir, the total absence of fog or damp, aud the magni- 
fivence of the weather far exceeded my most sanguine anticipations. 
We arrived in Evypt early in December; we left it at the beginuing 
of April; and during the whole of that long period we never saw a 
drop of rain, or felt any moistere in the atmosphere; we scarcely 
ever saw a cloud, but the brightest of skies, the most brilliant of surs, 
the balmiest of nighis, atteuced usa throughout. I do not mean to 
imply that it never rains in Upper Egypt, though Herodotus eays 
almost as much, and proves the general rule by a single exception, 
which he calla a strange prodigy, when in the reigu of Psammenitus 
e few small drops of rein fell at Egyptian Thebes, ‘a thing which 
never happened before, and had never happened again to his time, 
as the Thebans themselves testify.’ But this is evidently a mistake, as 
the inhabitants of modern days acknowledge, and as the water- 
courses in the neighbouring hills prove, and the gutters or gurgoyles 
in some of the temple roofs clearly intimate; although a shower of 
rain is by no means a frequent occurrence, and (as I have raid) we 
experienced nothing of the kind during our whole tour. Then in 
Upper Egypt and Nubia we felt such heat as to many may seem in- 
supportable, and is to some persons distastefal, but to me was most 
delightfal, even though I took active exercise on shore with my gua 
in the hottest part of every day.” 


panions met on their travels was Lady Duff Gordon, whose 
kindly deeds and winning ways among the natives have made 
her name a household word over a large portion of the Nile 
valley :— 


deserves special mention, from the high repute in which she is held 
by the natives, Muslima and Christians alike. Having established 


herself here for some years, for sanitary reasons, and to erjoy the | . s . “1 99 
magnificent climate of Upper Egypt, she has, by repeated acts of | that it iso national evil. 
kindness, and by a large sympathy in their troubles aud wants, — 


ingratiated herself so effectually with the poor fellaheen of the | 


district that she is regarded as their greatest friend and benefac- 
trese, and to her they unfold all their grievances, come for advice in 
sickness, and gratefully follow her injunctions. Nor is their trust 
and confidence thrown away, for their kind patronese reciprocates 
their esteem, and is much attached to her numerous protégés. She 
was earnest in enumerating their wrongs, and deprecating the cruel 
oppression and injustice under which they labour, as well as in 
extolling the many virtues for which she affirms they are conspicu- 
ous; and finding excuses for some very palpable faulte which could 
not be denied. But we noticed that her highest praises were always 
given to the followers of the False Prophet, at the se of the 
unfortunate Copte: there may have been reason for this, and Lady 
Doff Gordon, from her intimate acquaintance with both parties, had 
ample means for forming a correct opinion; and yet it struck me 
that the prejudice so general in Egypt against the poor Copte was 
not wholly absent here. That they were tax-gatherers and general 
collectors of revenue, and on that account dieliked,I knew; that they 
were oftentimes cunning, grasping, and greedy of gain, I had heard ; 
and that, by the side of their abstemious Muslim neighbours, they 
showed to great disadvantage in the use of intoxicating drinks, | was 
well aware ; but that they were fanatics and fataliste, and that the 
Muslims were neither of these, I had yet to learn, and was surprised 
to hear the aseertion stoutly maintained by this Christian cham- 
pioness of the followers of Islam. So great a hold had this excellent 
lady gained over the hearts of the people that when, subsequently, 
the insurrection broke out lower down the country, at the first panic 
caused by the news, numbers of the poor expressed their determina- 
tion to take refuge in the house of their English ally, and entreated 
her not to desert them.” 


Mr. Smith is generally intelligent, if not particularly acute, 
in his archwological references. But there is one thing for which 
we must specially commend him. In speaking about Mahom- 
medans and Mahommedanism, he employs a tone of remark 
which is unusually fair and tolerant for an English clergyman, 
though, of course, he takes good care to guard himself against 
being misapprehended. Keenly as he feels alive to the 
“miserable soul-destroying doctrines of the false prophets ;” 
yet he is “not disposed to regard Mahommedanism as alto- 
gether Pagan, nor to class the Muslims, as some do, with the 
idolators and heathens.” ‘There seems to us no merit whatever 
in any intelligent man not classing Muslims with idolators 
and heathens, simply because, as a matter of fact, they are 
neither the one nor the other. He goes so far as to say that 
“there is amongst much alloy a certain amount of pure metal 
in the religion of Islam.” Muslim worshippers must be thank- 
ful for small mercies from English theologians. Mr. Smith 
then adds that “that religion has accommodated itself in a 
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wondrous manner to the tastes and feelings of the people of the 
East.” This is one of its merits, if there is any merit in it at 
all; and the reason why Christian missionaries have hitherto 
failed so signally to plant Christianity among any Mahom- 
medan population arises mainly from the fact that they have 
shown themselves wholly unable to adapt their system to the 
“tastes and feelings of the people.” In what manner and by 


| what means Christianity may be made to commend itself to 
_ the Mahommedan populations it is not for us to say; but until 


it does so—so long, as at present, it seems somehow repulsive 
to their religious feelings and ideas—it can never expect to 
succeed amongst them. As yet, at all events, it has failed. 
On the otber hand, “that Mahommedanism has ingrained 
itself on the affections of the people of the East, and entwined 
itself about their hearts with the firmest roots, which resist all 
efforts at dislodgment, is no less clear to every one conversant 
with the question.” Among such a people a fact like this 
would be impossible with a religion that did not contain, 
not only “a certain amount,” but a great amount, of 
“pure metal,’—that did not contain, in fact, the very 
bases of the purest religion possible. Dean Stanley, in- 
deed, regards Mahommedanism as “an eccentric heretical 
form of Eastern Christianity ;” and describes the Prophet him- 
self as one of the chief “ heresiarchs of the Church.” This is 
not exactly to the taste of Mr. Smith; yet, speaking of the 
Muslims, he admits that “ there is much of the New as well as 
of the Old Testament which we hold in common, and they join 
with us in many of the great tenets we hold.” He further 
frankly owns that “ there is undoubtedly a good deal to admire 
in the habits and general conduct of the Muslims.” He refers 


especially to the fact that these people, “ as a body, are in 
Among the notable personages whom Mr. Smith and his com- | 


earnest in their religious duties, and are not ashamed to be 
thought so. There is no mauvaise honte in the matter of 
prayer; and that extraordinary fear of ridicule, and absolute 
terror lest he be seen to be devout, which besets the English- 


| man, would be quite incomprehensible to the ordinary Mussul- 


* Amongst the English we met at Luzor, Lady Doff Gordon man..... 


I know not how it is that the Englishman has 
attained this unenviable shamefacedness, which common 
Christian manliness should dispel; but I fear it is too true 
May this apparent “ shamefaced- 
ness,” as Mr. Smith calls it, not be partly atleast accounted for 
by the Englishman’s superior religious knowledge ? He knows, 
if he knows anything, that piety, religion, holiness, devotion, 
in their purest, most essential, and most exalted state, are 
conditions of the mind and the emotions, issuing in pure and 
honourable living, not positions of the body; and that a man 
can pray as devoutly and effectually standing or lying in bed 
as on his knees. An advanced state of religion must always be 
more or less independent of forms. We do not say that an 
Englishman’s disinclination to go down upon his knees on 
every occasion of prayer is any proof of the pure, exalted, or 
advanced state of his religion; but neither can it be regarded 
as a proof of the deficiency of his religious or devotional spirit. 
Looking over the world just now, and taking a survey of its 
religious state, what do we find? Simply this—that peoples 
and parties who kneel most and are most demonstrative in the 
nature of their devotions are those who are supposed to be 
least advanced in religious knowledge and lowest in religious 
and political independence. 

We have only to remark, in conclusion, that Mr. Smith’s 
volames are very pleasant and entertaining. The ornithological 
chapter at the end of the second volume is excellent. 








NEW AFFINITIES OF FAITH.* 


Tue position of the Rev. James Martineau is, in many 
respects, a curious one. To the orthodox Evangelical bodies 
he is a great puzzle. It is amusing to see the manner in which 
they do not make him out, and yet cannot conceal a sneaking 
kindness for him. That a man of high intelligence and 
accredited power of influencing the religious feelings of all 
classes of believers should in one breath speak of the Fall as a 
legend, and reject the whole apparatus of miracle, infallibility, 
and the peculiar dogma upon which Evangelical missionary 
activity founds itself; that he should to-day affirm that the 
words, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved,” are, in their accepted sense, obsolete; and then, to- 
morrow, or in the same breath, declare that his heart is with 
Watts and Wesley; should regard with vehement hatred all 
attempts to despiritualize belief, and should insist that 
Christianity, in all its forms, should receive not only respect, 
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but tender reverence—these are facts which knock Evangelical 
readers right off their perch. 

One reason is not far to seek. The people who do not under- 
stand Mr. Martineau have no more read him than the Con- 
servatives who used to misquote Mr. Mill in the House of 
Commons, to his entertainment and their own ultimate con- 
fusion. If they would first take the trouble to find out what 
he has written—buy or borrow his books one and all, and read 
them attentively, they would still feel themselves bothered— 
much more bothered than before, indeed—but the ground of 
their confusion would be shifted. The fact is, no man has 
been so “ severely let alone” as Mr. Martineau. There is an 
evident impression in orthodox circles that, as one of old 
Willet’s cronies at the “ Maypole” told Joe, it would be 
“dangerous to tackle him in argeyment.” Nor has he ever 
been “tackled” by any one who was, in the least degree, 
accredited as competent. Years ago the Saturday Review, in 
noticing some book of the late Isaac Taylor’s (a cheap edition 
of the “Restoration of Belief” ?) put the question point 
blank—why do you so severely let Mr. Martineau alone? The 
exact phrase used was that in Mr. Martineau Mr. Taylor would 
find a foeman worthy of his steel. Not very long ago, the 
Spectator, in reviewing an American reprint of some of Mr. 
Martineau’s papers, advanced the opinion that as “an abstract 
thinker” (the italics were our contemporary’s) Mr. Martineau 
had no living rival. But,—what is more to the purpose with 
regard to the questions at issue between him and the Evan- 
gelical classes,—he is a textual critic of extraordinary acuteness. 
Granting them the full benefit of the Lutheran maxim, Bonus 
grammaticus, bonus theologus, they would find it dangerous 
to “tackle him in argeyment.” And as he has been for years 
80 severely let alone, and up to this hour is only gaped at, or, 
if touched for half a sentence, dropped like a redhot iron, it is, 
perhaps, not unfair to conclude that orthodox people are 
simply afraid of him. And, whoever is right, they have 
reason. 

This pamphlet is a plaidoyer for a new movement, of which 
most people who interest themselves in such matters have 
already heard something. In the preface to the “ Endeavours 
After the Christian Life,” Mr. Martineau, many years ago, 
announced that the order in which his writings had appeared 
did not represent the order in which the importauce of their 
topics was felt by him; in a word, that he did not wish to be 
supposed to lay as much stress upon questions of belief as upon 
the spiritual life itself. In this pamphlet he occupies the same 
attitude. Quoting the preamble of the document constituting 
the “ Free Christian Union,” he says that religion, like morals, 
commerce, and public justice, may be lived out in true fellow- 
ship, so as to constitute a source of moral and spiritual culture 
internally and power externally, before its creeds can be adjusted; 
nay, that divine inspiration eludes institutions, and that if 
creeds are ever to be assimilated it must be by a process the 
reverse of that which has hitherto been pursued :— 


“ Can it be needfal to point out the distinction between ‘ belief,’ an 
inward state of the haman mind, and a ‘creed,’ a ‘ doctrine,’ a 
* dogma,’ the verbal definition of that state? or to show bow illogical 
is the inference that religious union, because involving belief in 
common, must be based upon doctrine? All the moral traveactions 
of men with each other—their contracts, their testimony, their re- 
sentments—involve also certain beliefa, the aseumptions ineeparable 
from our ethical nature. Bot who would ever propose, as a pre- 
liminary to an insurance or a deposit, to know the moral philosophy of 
the broker or the banker, and be sure of his intuitional or utilitarian 
orthodoxy ? For confidence and co-operation in social relations it is 
enough that the right affections and character be there: let there be 
honour, fine temper, and veracity, and the united life ia secare, how- 
ever different may bs the intellectua] reports they give of their own 
ground. While the philosophers are disputing about the foundation 
of property, and cannot toke even the first step together, all the wealth 
of the world is under peaceable ownership, and bas chauged hands a 
hundred times. While the economists were all in the dark, or all at 
issue, about the nature of exchange, the hum of a million markets 
never ceased. No wcumenical council of the wise could even now 
settle the definitions of Justice and of Right: yet the voice of law has 
never paused, and the tribcnals have never beon shut. The religious 
union of men may be left, just as safely as the moral, to the natural 
play of spiritual affinities, and the mutual understanding of affection 
and character ; and, for the common life of devout and humane duty, 
it is quite superfloous to think out its processes and gronnds into de- 
fined speculative form. The more you keep the pious union waiting 
for the right theory, the more certain is the theory to go wrong, and 
the more fantastic become the lines of aberration ; for, till the common 
life has been led, and its inward experiences gained, the very materials 
are out of reach which thought has to monld intotratb. The ‘ Free 
Christian Union’ simply proposes to restore the natural order of re- 
ligious organization and growth; to leave the formative power with 
the sympathetic impulses of Piety and Charity; to be content with 
the rea), though unformulated, common faith in God and the Divine 
relations of Man which these two forms of love imply; and to let 
doctrine, i.e., the intellectual statement and definition of particular | 
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belicfe, follow, not as a corporate act of the Church, but as a private 
fanction of individual minds.” 


This is a long extract to make from a short pamphlet, but as 
we emphatically add that the pamphlet is well worth buying 
for its own sake, whatever may be the reader’s creed, we do it 
no harm, even commercially, in quoting it; and, certainly, to 
reproduce characteristic sentences cannot hinder the object 
which Mr. Martineau and his coadjutors have in view. 

The “ preamble ” to which we have referred having defined 
the essentials of religious communion to consist in love to 
man and love to God, the question arises, Why call this free 
union by the distinctive name of Christian? To this Mr. 
Martineau replies in the pages headed, first, “The Spirit not 
Christian unless more than Christian,” and, secondly, “ The 
Work not Unchristian though on?y Christian.” The name 
“ Christian ” he affixes to “ the work” as a symbol of historic 
derivation, as a natural if not necessary act of reverence, as @ 
term of geographical definition, and as a practical necessity :— 


“The word ‘Christian’ is the casket which holds for human 
thought the supreme treasures of the inner life of man, aud the most 
precious gems of his external civilization; and when all has been 
emptied out from it which false z-al and mistaken piety have stored 
there for safe keeping, there yet remaicg, in the catholic genius of the 
religion, the richest historic deposit with which Providence has blessed 
the world. To part with that word, and throw ourselves upon philo- 
sophy to weave us a substitute, would be to interrupt the Past in its 
creation of the Future, and not only to migrate to unreclaimed 
countries, but to sink the old native land that we might do so. Part 
as we may with what once was demanded by the Church, there is 
something—and that, too, the very holiest inflaence in life—that is 
still with us; and this residuary truth, this Divine spirit, which 


| emerges from the mixed inheritance of Christendom when all that is 





perisbabie bas been discharged, does but own its descent, and look 
up with fitting reverence to its fuuntain-head, when it claima the 
name of Christiaa. Possibly, the same truth aud the same affection 
may be reached by the meditative thinker as the frait of a devout 
philosophy ; by the Indian Theist, as a purification of his native faith ; 
by the Mahomedan, as the inner meaning of his sacred oracles; by 
the Jew, as the natural developmext of the Law and the Prophete. 
If eo, may God epeed them all! But each will find his mission best 
among his own spiritual kindred. Here, in England, we have to do, 
not with Mahomedans and Hindoos, but with Christians. We our- 
selves have been moulded by a Christian literature and civilization. 
We love the Christian hymus and memories and prayers. We must 
appeal to Christian inflaences and susceptibilities. We must avail 
ourselves of such pure admirations and faiths as are ready-made 
arcund us, and point to the acknowledged symbols of Divine truth 
and beauty. And in thie spirit,and with these resources, we elect 
to do our work among those who stand with us as partners of the 
same historical inheritance, and of the same undeniable essentials.” 


We shall quote no more, and, indeed, of the contents and 
general drift of the pamphlet we have said enough. All 
through, we need not say, it is characteristically written; 
nor are there wanting passages in which the author displays 
even more than his usual subtlety and his usual power of 
exhibiting argument in the living body of splendid metaphor. 
If it were not that the circumstances of the case demanded 
an explanatory and defensive pamphlet, we should say that 
this had all the requisite qualities of a plaidoyer but one— 
persuasiveness :— 

* She talked as if her love were dead, 
But in my words were seeds of fire; 
I spoke with heart, and heat, and force, 
I ehook her breast with vague alarms— 


Like torrents from a mountain evurce, 
We rushed into each other's arms.”’ 


Mr. Martineau writes with “ heat,” but there are no “ seeds 
of fire ” in his words, nor does he shake the alienated breast 
“with vague alarms.” With all his truth of spiritual and 
poetic sympathy and his nearly magical power in the use of 
words, he is always acadentic. You-may for ever go on call- 
ing spirits from the vasty deep in that fashion, but they will 
not come when you do call for them; and if Mr. Martineau can- 
not make them, where in all the Unitarian body is the man 
that can P 








RECOLLECTIONS OF MENDELSSOHN.* 


Tuere is no music of a scholastic kind so generally popular 
in this country as that of Mendelssohn. There are, indeed, 
serious people who consider him too theatrical, and who prefer 
the full-wigged dignity of Handel; but even they are becoming 
converted through “ St. Paul,” “ Elijah,” and the “ Reformation 
Symphony.” It is natural enough then that an interest, not 
measured by the stirring or monotonous character of the 
biography, should be taken in the personal career of the com- 








® My Recollections of Felix Mendelssobn Bartholdy, and His Letters to Me, 
By Edward Devrient, Translated from the German by Natalia Muacfarren, 
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poser. He is not long dead. Many persons can remember 
hearing him play in London, and speak of his wonderful 
execution, as well as his extraordinary mastership over the arts 
of expression. The main lines of his career are already familiar 
to the world. He had never to struggle with poverty. He 
was by temperament fortunately exempt from incitations of 
habit which have too frequently clouded the paths of men of 
genius. Then many of his letters have been published in 
which Mendelssohn was unreserved in personal details of 
character. Still, we can welcome this book as an addition to 
a kind of literature which is neither dull nor unprofitable. 
Herr Devrient, as we suppose we ought to call him, claims 
for himself an intimate friendship with the composer, and 
justifies the title to such relations by a series of kindly and 
picturesque chapters, from which it is evident enough that 
Mendelssohn held him in high esteem. It will be observed 
that writers of such works as this invariably open by disclosing 
the early age at which their heroes commenced to display their 
wonderful talents. It brings to mind a famous discussion in 





“Tristram Shandy,” in which Mr. Shandy enumerates the | 
performances of prodigies with a diminuendo of ages which | 
comes down at fast to the natal day of an infant who took that 
early opportunity of distinguishing himself. To us the pre- | 


cocious piano-playing of Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and 
others, may seem almost apocryphal until we look closely at 
the system of musical education in Germany, where a natural 
aptitude for the art is put in training, and organized as soon as a 
child can prattle. Mendelssohn was a composer before he was, so 
to speak, emancipated from pinafores. Herr Devrient’s first recol- 
lection of the boy was seeing him trudging through the streets, 
with his father holding his hand, and wearing long brown curls 
which he had a habit of tossing from side to side. Not long 
afterwards he met him at a musical party. “ With half-closed 
eyelids, beneath which flashed his bright brown eyes, he would 
almost defiantly, and with a slight lisp, jerk out his answers to 
the inquisitive and searching questions that people usually 
address to young prodigies. His technical command of the 
pianoforte and musicianly way of playing struck me then as 
surprising.” The lad possessed every advantage, and had his 
progress accelerated by every means. His compositions were 
played at his father’s house by first-rate instrumentalists ; he 
was taught the science of his art by Zelter; he was unembar- 
rassed as to resources. When his music was being performed 
at these domestic concerts, “he used to stand on a stool before 
his music-desk, and look among the sedate musicians, especially 
near the giant double-bass, a wonder-child indeed in his boy’s 
suit, shaking back his long curls and looking over the heads of 
the musicians like a little general; then stoutly waving his 
ddton firmly and quietly conducted the piece to the end, mean- 
while noting and listening to every little detail as it passed.” 
The book is full of pleasant stories of Mendelssohn’s sunny 
and affectionate nature. The author, too, in a quaint style, 
gives us glimpses of German existence, of his own placid love 


affair and marriage, which add to the interest of the volume. | 


The accounts of the reunions at old Mendelssohn’s house are 
fresh and graphic. Here, for instance, is an interesting group 
of characters :— 


“Foreign musicians mostly brought introductions to the houee, and 
afforded endless entertainment and suggestions to Felix and Fanny 
(his sister). One of these was the strange and talented violinist 
Boucher, who bore an extraordinary resemblance to Napoleon I., and 


was quite a curiosity tothe Mendelasohns. He traded on his Bonaparte | 


profile by putting his violin aside during the tuttis of the orchestra, 


and exh 


ing himself in the well-known imperial attitudes. Some. | 


times he would play holding his violin behind his back; these tricks, | 


together with his occasional really fine playing, brought him a series 
of exceptionally crowded rooms. He, was on extraordinary mixture 


of naitvetd, craziness, and French adroitnesa in turning everything to | 


profit. There were also the flutist Gaillot, whose dashing execntion 
overstepped the limite of his instrument; and the measured Drouet, 
who, on the other hand, combined extreme softness of tone with the 
utmost fluency of execution. Then there was Moscheles, much looked 
up to by Felix, and Reisseger, before his promotion to the post of 
Kapellmeister in Dresden. It could not be but that Felix should 
receive the most varied and stirring impressions from coming ia 
contact with so many different types of power and character.” 


Mendelssohn was not at all a milksop in his mode of life, 
despite the vulgar belief that a love for music is suggestive or 
productive of effeminacy. He was a good horseman, swimmer, 
and jumper. His father had a gymnasium fitted up in the 
garden, in which Felix used to distinguish himself. A swim- 
ming society was formed, for which Mendelssohn wrote songs 
to be sung in the water, great fun beivg got ont of the efforts 
of the members to manage the catches while plunging about. 
In his twentieth year he is described as “of middle height, 
slender frame, and of uncommon muscular power, a capital 
gymnast, swimmer, walker, rider, and dancer, the leading 





feature of his outward and inner nature was an extraordinary 
sensitiveness.” His brain, indeed, was constantly at work, but 
he had one great means of recovering himself from the distresses 
of over-mental exertion. He could sleep at any moment, and 
for any length of time. But he never indulged himself excess- 
ively in this respect, no more than in any other. He possessed 
a sweet, unclouded fancy, and we suspect that a great deal 
of the specific poetical character of his music is due to the 
absence of rough and bitter experiences. But here we have 
no space to enter into such a speculation. The man was 
constantly true to the ideal of his art. In what measure he 
was so can be partly guessed from the contents of this work, 
but better from the works of the great tone-poet himself. The 
reading world and those who love music especially are indebted 
to Herr Devrient and to Miss Macfarren, to whom this trans 
lation has been intrusted. The lady seems to have performed 
her task with care and skill, preserving as she has done by 
literal translation some of the illuminative German phrases, 
and throughout resetting the original in plain idiomatic 
English. 








THE BATTLE OF THE WINES.* 


Iv Mr. Denman could only fulfil the promise contained in 
the title of this little volume, he would deserve the gratitude 
of civilized mankind. Unfortunately, however, he gives us no 
infallible test of the purity of any wine, beyond the hint 
that we shall be all right if we drink Greek wines. This is 
awkward, not to say illogical. We grant the purity of Greek 
wines at once; but what we want to know is how to test wines 
which are under no guarantee, which may be pure or impure, 
which may contain nourishing properties or doses of “ sudden 
death.” What Mr. Denman’s present contribution really says 
is—Buy Greek wines and you will be safe. But man cannot 
live upon Greek wines alone, however desirable and gratifying 
a fair proportion of them may be; and what we expected to 
find in this little treatise, and did not find, was some informa- 
tion by a qualified authority upon the best means of testing the 
purity of wines generally. Of course, every man fancies he 
can tell good wine from bad. There is no subject on which 
men are so open to flattery of ecelf as in this knowledge of 
wine, and there is scarcely any subject on which there are 
so few trustworthy data obtainable. The common test of the 
quality of wine—an analysis of one’s sensations the “ morn- 
ing after ”’—is delusive to a very great degree, as it is always 
liable to be altered by the temporary condition of one’s system. 
A man who may drink a bottle of a particular kind of port with 
perfect impunity may, through some temporary derangement of 
the system, reap a headache by drinking two glasses of the 
same wine. Another rough test of wine is the notion that dry 
port and sherry (these are the two wines most in danger of 
adulteration) must necessarily be genuine. But it is quite 
possible to manufacture imitations of dry wines, for such 
manufactured wines are actually sold. Doubtless the coarse 
imitations of port and sherry are, as a rule, sweet and hot, as 


_it is a much more difficult and therefore expensive process to 


imitate dry wines. Here, however, are Mr. Denman’s “ Rules 


for Testing Wines,” which we give in their entirety :— 


“T venture to suggest the following as safe maxims for persons 
tasting wine to bear in mind :— 

“*1. That pure sweet wine is of low alcoholic strength. 

“2. That all perfectly fermented wine is dry, and of high alcoholic 
strength (varying according to circumstances, and then rarely ex- 
ceeding 26 degrees of proof spirit), and is not eweet, as all the sugar 
from the grape has been converted into alcohol. 

“*3. That the addition of alcohol to wine, either before or after fer. 
mentation, renders it unwholesome, and conduces to gout and similar 
disorders. 

“ 4. That the greater the amount of natural alechol produced in wine, 
the greater is the amount of body in it, as the other constituents of 
wine must have been prodaced pari passu, and have been existent in 
the grape to yield the amount of alcohol; whereas added spirit does 
not give body. 

“5. That the greatest amount of natural alcohol in wine is pro- 
duced in those climates in which the grape attains the greatest per- 
fection, and consequently contains the largest amount of sugar com- 
bined with the other ordinary constituents of the fruit. 

“6. That as all Port, Sherry, Madeira, Marsala, Catalonian, and 
Ronsaillon contain from 36 to 42 per cent. of spirit, they have been 
either checked in the fermentation by the addition of alcohol to retain 
the sweetness in the must; or, after the fermentation was completed, 
the wine must have been sweetened and spirited to bring it up to the 
regulation standard, Furthermore, that added spirit causes an undue 
deposition of the tartrates and neutral salte of the wine, thereby de- 
priving the wine of that life, freshness, and character which render 
it so valuable as a remedial agent. 

“7, That the addition of alcohol to wine renders it of lesa pecaniary 
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value, as spirit costs but about 1s. 8d. per proof gallon without the 
duty, which is much less than the cost of wine: it therefore follows 
that if it was not for the Excise and Customs duty, spirit the strength 
of ordinary Port and Sherry could be sold for 2d. a bottle. Further- 
more, added spirit prevents fermentation, covers defects, enables all 
sorts of mixtures to be made up and sold as wine, and thereby gives 
& fictitious character to the wine that the grape wherever grown can 
never produce, 

“8. That all natural wines, if any improvement is to be effected by 
age, must throw down a deposit, and thereby they become sweeter in 
bottle by the elimination of their tannin, tartrates, §c. From red wine 
the deposit contains tannin, which, uniting with the albuminous 
matter contained in the wine, forms a crust, that year by year be- 
comes less and less, until at length it becomes so thin that it acquires 
the name of ‘ beeswing.’ The deposit also takes the form of crystals, 
which will both adhere to the cork and fall to the bottom of the bottle 
like powdered glass. All natural wines that have been any length of 
time in bottle should therefore be decanted with care.”’ 


This is all very right and true; but it does not help us a bit. 
No amount of information upon the ingredients of wine will 
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enable a man to decide offhand on the merits of some of those | 


puzzling sherries which one occasionally finds in country inns 
and at public dinners. Are these wines naturally high in 
alcoholic strength, or are they brandied? If dry, is their 
dryness a proof that the sugar has been changed into alcohol, 
or an indication that more than ordinary pains have been taken 


to make the artificial product look like the thing imitated ? If | 


sweet, is the sweetness natural, or the result of a liqueur ? That 
natural wines grow sweeter in bottle by the precipitation of 
their acids, and that artificial wines grow drier by the pre- 
cipitation or conversion of sugar, are twin facts which are not 
likely to educate much the judicial faculty of the palate. Of 


wines—which they are to a greater or less degree—the position 
is at once simplified. But we do not suppose that Mr. Denman 
has written a book to show us how to tell port and sherry from 
the natural wines of Greece. 

On the question, however, as to the relative qualities of these 
wines, with regard especially to wholesomeness, we fully agree 
with Mr. Denman, and accept his present little book with 
gratitude. It contains much useful information, original and 
borrowed, particularly with respect to the acidity of natural 
wines. This is a matter on which some people have very 
strong prejudices. The rubicund port-drinkers who declaim 
against the “sour and nasty German wines” are at one with 
numbers of persons who would prefer to drink a natural and 
pure wine, if they were not afraid of the acidity which natural 
wines are presumed to have. Mr. Denman on this point quotes 
the following passage from Dr. Lankester :— 


“*Tt bas been supposed that acid wines are bad where there is 
acidity of the stomach. But there are two sorts of acids, or, I may 
say, three. There is tannic acid, which gives the astringency to 
red wines, and is the principal agent in the formation of the orust ; 
then there is the tartaric acid, which gives acidity to wine; and 
there are the acids which, uniting with compounds in the wine, form 
the flavour and bouquet of wines. It is to the tartaric acid I would 
now draw your attention. The tartaric acid is the acid which dis- 
tinguishes the fruit of the grape; it ocours in varying quantity in 
grapes, but it is always found in wine made from grapes. Now, this 
acidity of the stomach more frequently arises from the decomposition 
of sugar than anything else; and wines which have sugar enough to 
cover their acidity have been taken to prevent this state of the 
stomach, whilst acid wines which contain no sugar have been avoided. 
Neither tartaric acid, acetic acid, nor any other acid, has a tendency 
to favour the development of more acid in the system. I think this 
should be generally known, for there seems to be a prejudice against 
the acid wines of France and Germany in this country, as though 
they were capable of producing the pernicious effects of our own 
saccharine beers, ciders, and wines.’ In another passage he further 
remarks,—‘ Sugar hides the flavour of acids; eo that a sweet wine 
may really contain much more acid than an acid one.’”’ 


On the matter of the roughness of new clarets, Mr. Denman 
Bays :— 
“T hear persons object from time to time to the roughness in new 


red wines. They require to be informed that the tannic acid which is 
contained in red wines is a most valuable and healthful property, that 
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and rough, will by time acquire strength and a grateful maturity; 
ya that which pleases in the hogshead will not improve, or become 
durable.” 


We could have done without that observation from Ariston, 
mentioned by Seneca in his epistle to Lucilius, and quoted by 
Barry ; but still there is no reason why information about raw 
claret should not be conveyed to us with the ornaments of 
classical allusion. 

Of the battle between the natural wines of such countries ag 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, and Germany, with our old traditional 
port and sherry, we have spoken repeatedly in these columns 
We are glad to perceive that the latter wines are beginning to 
suffer somewhat in the conflict. They are more and more 
being relegated to the position of liqueurs; while the clean and 
wholesome vintages that used to be despised as weak un- 
English acidity-producing beverages, are daily growing in 
popular favour. Mr. Denman has done some good and 
creditable work in trying to familiarize the public with the 
notion that wine ought to be drank and not sipped. How can 
any one who has been taught to think of thick port or oily 
sherry, whenever the word wine is mentioned, enjoy the 
description of the splendid draughts which the old Scan- 
dinavian heroes drained out of their mighty hcrns? It is 
revolting to associate drinking with port or sherry; and not 
less offensive to think of the men who could, in the course of 
an afternoon, sip or “soak” seven bottles of a thick, dark, 
sweet fluid, which was no more like a natural wine than an 
embroidered dahlia is like a primrose. Of the Greek wines, 
with which Mr. Denman’s name is éspecially coupled, we need 


course, if we are to dismiss all ports and sherries as artificial | °°Y nothing here; but we cannot avoid expressing a hope that 


the pure and wholesome wines, from whatever country they 


| may come, which are making such inroads on the Spanish and 





it imparts flavour and gives firmness to the wine; and it should be 
borne in mind, that this property can only be legitimately produced 
from the skins, pips, and stalks of the grape, and that it is extracted, 
pari passu, with the colour from the grape-skins. Now, as only a 
given quantity of colour can be extracted, I find that in the later 
squeezings from the grapes for the cheap wines of France, colour has 
to be added (teinte Bordelaise); hence it is that the common wines of 
France are not astringent, and they are therefore tannified and made 
up for present drinking. It should be noticed too, that all the first 
growths and finest Clarets and Burgundies when young are much 
rougher than the cheap wines of the same age. Upon this question 
of astringency, Barry quotes Seneco, who, in hia epistle to Lucilius, 
mentions an observation from Ariston, in which he points out the 
early appearances which distinguish the genius and character of 
young men, and says he should prefer one of a grave temper, though 
rough and disagreeable, to another who was more lively and pleasing 
to the vulgar; for that wine, which when recent is disagreeably hard | 


| 


Portuguese decoctions, may go on and prosper. 








—— 


MISCELLANEOUS POETRY.* 


Tue four volumes hereunder noted contain abundant signs 
of industry and of some skill in versemaking. Most of the 
pieces seem to have been inspired by excellent feeling ; many 
of them flow smoothly and sweetly; and here and there we 
have faint touches of incipient power. But, like all miscel« 
laneous volumes of verse, those under notice afford us new 
illustrations of what difference there is between poetic feeling, 
poetic talent, and poetic genius. No doubt poetic feeling is 
the juice which nourishes poetic talent; and poetic talent is an 
imperfect development of poetiegenius; still, though related, they 
are all three different and distinct enough to exist apart and 
to be separately distinguishable. A man may have poetic 
feeling, and yet be far enough from being a poet executively, 
Again, poetic talent is a singularly common form of ability; 
yet the number of real poets is not thereby sensibly increased, 
though it certainly adds very materially to the quantity of 
verse annually published in magazines and newspapers and in 
distinct volumes. Take, for instance, the first work on our 
present list, “ Fret Not, and Other Poems.” Henry Bateman 
is evidently a man of piety as well as of poetic feeling, and it 
was perhaps natural that he should effloresce intorhyme. The 
result is a handsome volume of verse on a great variety of 
themes, mainly moral and spiritual, but all saturated with 
and overflowed by the spirit of the Gospel. We are sure that 
Mr. Bateman will find many to appreciate his sincere endea- 
vours to serve his fellow-men. His poems are at least. suffi 
ciently good to attract the good. We doubt, however, whether 
they will catch the eye of those whose opinion is worth having. 
The most intelligent readers, we fear, will not like his volume, 
which, of course, is all the worse for them. But, as poetic 
virtue is its own reward, we feel perfectly sure that our poet 
will have complete internal satisfaction, whatever the recep- 
tion of his volume may be. A duty done is always a triumph, 
even although it remain unknown or unappreciated. Take a 
single bit from Mr. Bateman’s book. Here, for example, is a 
spring picture :-— 

* Ab, it is pleasant when the spring-time comes, 
To mark the uprise of the jocund year ; 
The gaiety of fresh, fair light, that looms ; 
Beauty's sweet radiance and its tone of cheer ; 


The maltiform refreshment and delight, 
The stir and bloom and fragrance exquisite ; 


~~ a 


* Fret Not, and Other Poems; including Hymns with Music. By Henry Bate. 
man, London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

Primitiw. By Zachery Edwards. London: Provost & Co, (Successors to 
A. W. Bennett.) 

The Three Fountains; a Faéry Epic of Kubma; with Other Verses. 
Author of “‘ The Afterglow.”” London: Longmans, Green, & Co, 
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Poems, By J, B, Selkirk. London; Longmans, Green, & Co, 
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The rainbow gladness of the clustering flowers ; 
The woodland glade, with mossy emoothness rife ; 

The bird-soug, with ite thri!l through quiet hours; 
The sharp intensity of insect life; 

The sheen aud sparkle of a sanny day ; 

A ripplicg stream with'spotted trout at play; 


Beanty in infinite varieties ; 
The minietry of countless j yous things; 
Echo’s soft mutic and strange melodies; 
Tie msetic coil of mocking tones it dings 
With wild profusion from its eecret cell, 
Where, non-like, all apart, it loves to dwell.” 


At least the tone of this is good, whatever else it may or not 
be. We may mention that several of the hymns at the end 


_ of the volume are set to music. Some will regret to hear 


that the present is meant to be Mr. Bateman’s last volume. 

“ Primitia,” by Zachery Edwards, is our next volume, which 
is illustrated by several good photographic pictures of English 
scenes. Mr. Edwards begins cleverly, and ends miserably. His 
first poem, a short, rhymed drama, is founded on the legend 
which relates that the Earl of Surrey, while in Florence, was 
shown by Cornelius Agrippa the face and form of his sweet- 
heart Geraldine, who was at the time in England. This piece, 
like most of Mr. Edwards’s productiors, exhibits fair poetic 
ability. But he is one of many, not one of few. His book 
contains traces of culture, refinement, and talent—we dare not 
say genius. However, a youth of talent may turn out to be a 
man of genius; so there is hope for Mr. Edwards. Take a 
passage from “ Surrey and Geraldine.” Surrey being sad, Sir 
Thomas Wyatt is endeavouring to console him :— 


* Wyatt.—What charm more potent than good wine can be 
To banish sorrow from the memory ? 
Save only music! In that anodyne 
Perchance the care lies for this grief of thine. 
Israel's mad monarch in his gloomiest hour 
Felt the soft epell of music's opiate power ; 
And Orpheus, as the poets feign, could move 
Trees and rude flint stones by his tule of love. 


Surrey.—No, music is love’s nurse. Itself divine, 
The holiest feelings it doth best enebrine. 
It is our paternoster and our creed, 
Onr alphabet, the food whereon we feed. 
Whoever loves not cannot throughly know 
The powers, the virtues, that from music flow: 
Ita keenest rapture, ita divinest bliss, 
Is hence begotten, and depends on thie.” 


Mr. Edwards sometimes shows peculiar simplicity and artless- 
ness; as, for instance, in his little poem called “ A Wish,” 
which thus opens :— 
“TI would I were my lady’s dog, 
So should I near her be, 
Should slamber at her chamber door, 
Her sweet face daily eee, 
And follow her with euch true love 
As my dog follows me.” 


This is equal to the wish that Shakespeare puts into the passion- 
ate mouth of Romeo, who, under Juliet’s balcony, exclaims, 
“O that I were a glove upon that hand, that I might touch 


that cheek!” In a poem on “ Asceticism” Mr. Edwards | 


observes :— 
“Some half regard it as a sin 
To brush from woman’s lips the dew; 
Bat when soft eyes look kindly, who 
Wonld wieh a brighter heaven to win?” 


Mark the word brush, in the second line: we have never seen 
a more delicate allusion to the promise of the moustache. We 
rather think that Mr. Edwards is unnecessarily severe on the 
poems of Mr. Swinburne in the piece beginning with the grand 
truism :— 
“*T grieve for Swinburne; for he might have been 
A something better than the thing he ie.” 


Edwards on Swinburne is far from being an edifying spectacle. 
The pieces at the end of the book, on political subjects and 
persons, are unmitigated trash; for Mr. Edwards, who is not 
bad as a poet, is as a politician as blind as a bat. 

The “ Faéry Epic of the Three Fountains,” by the author 
of the “ Afterglow,” is really a clever and ingenious production, 
fall of good humour, and here and there rich with glowing 
description. Throughout the poem, too, are scattered little 
gleams of insight and strokes of power which could only be 
manifested by one possessed of a fair measure of poetic genius. 
We give one or two little pictures :— 


‘‘ There sings a lonely fountain in Eaboos, 
And still its song, with happy memories bleni, 
Breathes o’er my inner life the deep content, 
The harmony of a falfilled idea. 
The beauty there which coneecrates the place, 
All temple-like, makes joy quiesce in tilent praise. 
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The summer bee seems there to murmur ‘ hush!’ 
So musical the waters’ gentle lapse, 
As o’er its rocky altar in the apse 
Of the deep gien they ever glide and gush, 
You fear to break eome spirit’s dreaming sweet ; 
You feel her breathing near, avd own her reat complete. 


Out from the river rocks gigantic trees 
Slope o’er the lichened margin of the pool, 
As though to saturaie in air eo cool 
Their large-leared masees with a weltering ease, 
With gold and green aud azare roofing o’er 
Their image tesselates the glusey tremulous floor.” 


To this scene comes Prince Theodorus, in his belt three 
enchanted apples, which of course he has got in the usual fairy 
fashion. He falls asleep, but, after a while, suddenly starting 
up, the apples roll upon the rocks—* crash like glass against a 
milkwhite stone”—and lie in three gleaming masses. But 
mark the change which comes over the bright fragments :— 


“ For from each heap arose a slender jet: 
You might describe them diamond, pearl, and flame, 
For lack of more discriminating name. 
These high above the trees their courses eet ; 
And, shooting to the sky contiruons streams, 
Fell fountain-like again in flowera, aud gems, and gleams. 


Aud all the while soft strains from earth and sky 
Seenzed to direct in delicate accord 
The mystic streamers, till, as at a word, 

They blend in one delicious melody, 

Which as it sinks and sweile, recedes and nears, 

With tender lingering charm uneeals the spring of tears. 


Is he tear-blinded ? or in heaven afar 
Sees be the triple streams commingling blaze— 
Fused in « diadem of molten rays— 

Then earthward glide a solitary star ? 

Now all is etil!, bat there upon the stone 

A maiden robed in white sits motionless alone.” 


This maiden is Lamprotaté, Aglaia’s child, who, for no fault 
of her own, has been imprisoned in the three apples which the 
prince had plucked, and which are thus so fortunately broken, 
releasing the beautiful captive, with whom, of course, the 
young liberator falls desperately in love. The rest may be 
imagined. The poem, though perhaps too long for the story, 
is very bright and airy and enchanting, and quite in the 
romantic and necromantic fairy style. 

We come to the last on our list, “ Poems,” by J. B. Selkirk, 
who has also, in good measure, the spirit of the poet, though 
he lacks depth and grasp. His poems are rather fine than 
strong, and are touched with occasional thrills of tenderness 
and sweetness which make them very pleasant to read, though 
they are not the kind of things that leave profound impres- 
sions. He has the power of sometimes re-putting an old truth 
neatly and happily, as thus :— 


« All that the wisest man can teach, 
Though he were gifted with the speech 
Of angels, lies not out of reach 


Of bim who eeeks the better part, 
In the clear light and simple art 
God gives unto au upright heart.” 


Mr. Selkirk, like other poets, has a great deal to say on the 
subject of love, and he can express it often with something like 
the voice of passion. In a poem named “ Aglaia,” we find the 


following :— 


** Love is enough for you and me— 
Enongh, enough for you and me: 
Yea, thongh the world’s foundation rock 
And stagger to the final shock 
And earth be swallowed in the sea; 
Though nature’s laws should break their trust, 
And bring the worlds to primal dust— 
If only love be left—ns so it must— 
It is enough for you and me. 


Ob, to be thus for evermore ! 
With her head upon my breast, 
My little bird in her chosen nest 
of circling arms, at rest, at rest ; 
To hold for ever in embrace 
The epeechless beauty of her upturned face— 
Were heaven enough for me. 


O thon, my heart, be still, be still 
And do not, do not fill 
Too utterly the pulse of love 
With rapt conceptions, such as range above 
Men’s power to hold and live! Be calm until 
My listening soul has heard 
The breathless fall of every word, 
Like music of an unseen angel playing 
Upon an instrument divine 
The heavenly things her eyes are saying 
Lookiog into mine : 
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Those eyes of hers that are to ma 
My arguments for immortality ; 
For what but something gifted, something crowned 
With god-like motive and eternal years, 
Can fill, without a word, without a sound, 
To shaking fulness Jove’s immortal cup 
With language that the spirit only hears— 
Bringing its speechless treasures up 
From those unfathomable spheres 
That lie far down beneath the source of tears ?” 








A RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA* 


One of the hardest nuts for diplomatists to crack is that 
known as “the Eastern Question,” meaning the question 
of the maintenance of the Turkish Empire in Europe. 
England and France combined have made vast sacrifices of 
blood and treasure to defeat the designs of Russia, but, though 
for a moment those designs have been checked, it is impos- 
sible for the statesmen of Western Europe to shut their eyes 
to the fact that the Muscovite has marked Constantinople for 
his own, and hopes some day to see his banners wave over its 
minarets. Russia has not yet recovered from the losses in- 
flicted by the Crimean war, and it is doubtful whether for years 
to come she will venture to throw down the gauntlet and so 
provoke another chastisement. She is therefore proceeding in 
a more secret way to attain her object. The outlying posses- 
sions of a country, like its colonies, may be a source of weak- 
ness rather than of strength. The policy which Russia is 
steadily pursuing is, by stirring up and promoting disaffection 


amongst the dependencies of Turkey, by throwing the egis of | 


her protection over the Christian subjects of the Porte, and by 
fostering their religious prejudices, inducing them to throw off 
the Mussulman yoke. The collapse of the Cretan insurrection 
and the forced submission of Greece have for a time check- 
mated the designs of the Czar, but the fact must not be for- 
gotten that for years his agents have overrun the Danubian 
provinces, stirring up rebellion and organizing revolt, and that 
in this quarter the match may some day be lighted that will 
set Europe in a blaze. 

The Principalities, as these provinces are usually called, 
though only a few days’ journey from London, are unknown to 
the great majority of persons. The traveller visits them not; 
they are out of the usual highway to the East, consequently, 
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picture drawn of the Greek Church and its professors in Bul- 
garia, is not such as to encourage the idea, mooted a short 
time since, of a union between the Oriental and English 
Churches. Should any enthusiast sigh for such an event, we 
would advise him to read the fancy sketch of an English 
curate appointed to a Bulgarian village, who arrives full of 
aspirations and zeal, and who finds his rector drinking and 
fighting in a tavern. The passage is too long to extract, it 
may be found at pages 103 et seg. 

The postal and telegraphic arrangements appear to be 
wofully defective, as the following will show :— 


** We wished to send a letter to Adrianople, and, fancying that the 
best way was by sea to Constantinople, and thence onwards,we applied 
to the Austrian post-office No. 1, which referred us to the French 
post-office, which referred us to the Austrian post-office No. 2, 
which referred us back again to the French office, where a grand 
consultation of charts took place; then we were asked where Adrianople 
was, and on our saying that to the best of our knowledge it was in 
European Turkey, we were recommended to try the Turkish steam- 
packet office. The officials there declined to have anything to do with 
our letter, but pointed out a little sort of hut at the corner of a atreet, 
built of planks, and looking just like a Yankee post-office in the back 
woods; this proved to be filled with a wooden desk, a narghileh, and 
a Turk, and the latter informed us that letters for Adrianople might 
be posted (that is, put into an open wooden drawer) there, provided 
they were legibly addressed in Turkish—so at last we got rid of our 
letters. But after all we found out that the Austrian and French 
officers ought, either of them, to have accepted it. 

“The telegraph works pretty well, bat, as far as Varna is con- 
cerned, would work better if the clerks were capable of writing any 
European language correctly, and had a more definite idea of geo- 
graphy. Some time since we had occasion to send a telegram to 
Frankfart am Main, but none of the employés had heard of that city, 
they could not find its name in their books, and there was no map to 
consult, so, although we described its situation in six different 
languages (all of which they were supposed to understand), they 
suggested that we should call next day, and in the mean time they 
would make inquiries ; this proposition we declined, and at length 
were lucky enough to discover Frankfort on an old tariff-sheet, upon 
which the Tel (according to the Turkish abbreviated form in use) 
was despatched ; but it arrived at its destination in such a mangled 
form that it was completely unintelligible.” 


The commerce of the country, as is the case throughout 
Turkey, is in the hands of the Greeks, who swarm like a flight 
of locusts. ‘The authors’ opinion of the Greeks appears to 


be very low; honesty seems to be a word unknown in their 


except to the few whom commercial or diplomatic pursuits call | 


thither, they are as much a sealed book as the interior of | | 
| tised in this country, would speedily make their perpetrators 


Africa. Varna, Silistria, and Belgrade are places that have 
made themselves famous in history, and will no doubt be heard 
of again when next hostilities begin between the Crescent and 
the Cross; but the countries where they are situated, and the 
manners and customs of their inhabitants, are as yet almost a 
virgin field for the traveller. 

Bulgaria, one of these provinces, forms the subject of the 
present book; and its joint authors having resided for some 
time in the country, and possessing a knowledge of the several 
languages of its inhabitants, have had excellent opportunities 
for observation. Their work is not a mere narrative; it 
touches upnn the condition of the races forming the popula- 
tion; it show us the laws under which they are governed, with 


| 


vocabulary, and their general course of dealing may be charac- 
terized as a succession of transactions which would make a 
Yankee trader turn pale with envy, and which, if prac- 


acquainted with the inside of Millbank. The following is 
vouched for as a fact :— 


“The English firm of K. Brothers, of Birmingham, had a business 
connection with the Varna railroad then in course of construction by 


| an English company : at Varna there lived a merchant who enjoyed the 
| reputation of being one of the most honest and straightforward men in 


the town (every Greek gives himself this character, finding it usefal 


in his transactions with Europe), and who was, moreover, the poa- 


- gessor of an English Foreign-office passport, and registered at the 


British Consulate as a British subject. He being thus subject to 
British jurisdiction, Messrs. K. Brothers believed that they might 


trust him as their agent for certain articles of merchandise, paying 


the defects and faults of those who administer them. The | 


authors manifest a strong leaning towards Turkey. They con- 
tend that the pressure put upon her by the Western Powers 
has resulted in an undue favouring of her Christian, at the 
expense of her Mahomedan, subjects, and that the complaints 
which from time to time are put forward on behalf of the 


former, owe their inspiration to Greek or Russian sources, and | 


are totally devoid of trath. In support of their assertions, the 
authors bring forward a mass of facts and statistics, to some of 
which we shall presently allude, and which of themselves are 
sufficient to carry conviction to any sensible mind. 

Broadly speaking, the subjects of the Porte are divided into 
two classes, the Rayah, or Christian, and the Mussulman. 
The former are, with hardly an exception, members of the 
Greek Church, and neither the priests nor the people contrast 
favourably with those of the followers of the Prophet. Their 
religion is a compound of superstition and heathenism, 


fetishism and witchcraft being openly practised. The fast-days | 


| chance of recovering their money, and knowing som 


amount to the number of 182 per annum, whilst to wash a 
child’s face before the age of seven years, or to give it a spoon 
to play with, are considered far greater sins than the breach of 
any of the Ten Commandments. The priests, from their 
rapacity and exactions, are disliked and feared by their flocks; 


him a handsome percentage on the sales effected. 

‘Mr. M., the merchant in qneetion, opened a ‘store’ or shop in 
which he sold the articles sent out by K. Brothers, with whom he was 
guaranteed by a declaration of agency legalized at the British Con- 


| gulate. He certainly sold at twice the rate of profit presoribed by 


| 
| 
| 


| 


the English house, but as the other shops which dealt in similar im- 
orted wares of English manufacture were not content with a gain 
of less than 200 per cent., bis business was very large. 
“In a ebort time K. Brothers sent out a further supply of goods, 
Girecting  eir English agent with the railway company, Mr. G., to 
examine the books of Mr. M.; these were found to be nome” 


| well kept, and showed a balance of £1,800 in favour of Messrs. 


At the end of the year the English houss osked that their balance 
should be handed over to them, and ia consequence Mr. G. called 
upon Mr. M. with this request; he was answered that bis autho- 
rization to receive the money for Messrs. K. Brothers was not suffi- 
ciently formal. Mr. S., of Kustendji (an Englishman), was then sent, 
and received the same reply. 

* At last the affair “ao into the office of the British Consulate, 
and Mr. M. was sued for the whole sum, nearly £3,000, owing to 
Mesers. K. Brothers—bat in vain, for a barrier insurmountable by 
jastice was encountered: the fraudulent merchant had become a 


Greek subject. On learning thie, the Birmingham iooline up a 


pecaliarities of modern Greek law, forbade their agent to commence 
any proceedings in the Hellenio Consulate, preferring to pat up with 
their loss rather than to lose their enit and be saddled with the costa 
in addition. Immediately after this affair Mr. M, was elected a 


member of the Merchants’ Ciub of Varna: he is still living and 


many of them are notorious evil livers; and altogether the | 





~e . 


Residence in Bulgaria; or, Notes on the Resources and Administration 
of Torkey. By 8. G, B, St. Clair and Charles A. Brophy, London: Murray. 


trading, and still enjoys his old reputation as an honest man.” 


Hitherto it has been the fashion to represent the Christian 
subjects of Turkey as oppressed, and specious tales showing 
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their hardships are from time to time served up for the delecta- 
tion of the readers of English and French newspapers. It is 
satisfactory to find that the Turk is not so black as he is 
painted, and that at last he has found friends to stand up for 
him. Much has been said about the Hatti-Humayoum, or the 
decree establishing perfect equality between all the subjects of 
the Porte, and complaints hatched up by Russian or Greek 
agents are continually made as to its violation as regards 
Christians. Our authors assert that, so far as their observation 
has extended, the decree has been faithfully carried out; and, 
indeed, they make it appear that the Turk is in a far worse 
position than his fellow-subject. In the article of taxation 
alone, the Rayah pays but 55 piastres per annum, whilst the 
Mussulman contributes 430. Moreover, the Mussulman is 
obliged to serve in the army, or to pay an exemption-tax 
equal to £70 sterling, whilst the Rayah is wholly exempt. 

It is impossible, in the limits of this article, to follow the 
authors through the elaborate statistics and forcible arguments 
with which they prove their case. They challenge the correct- 
ness of the consular reports furnished to our Foreign Office, 
and they maintain that so long as those who represent our 
country abroad will content themselves with seeing and hear- 
ing through the eyes and ears of others, they will form as 
correct a view of the state and condition of the country as if 
they had remained in Downing-street. 
consular system is one of the weak points in our armour, and 
that there are very few representatives of our sovereign in the 
East who are fitted to cope with the accomplished diplomatists 
of other nations with whom they are brought into contact. At 
a time like the present, when the interests of Great Britain in 
the East are so momentous, it behoves our rulers to see that the 


qualifications than noble birth or political creed shall be re- 
quired from those who are sent to foreign lands to maintain 
the honour and dignity of our country. 

We are glad to be able to speak highly of the book. It is 
carefully and thoughtfully written, and cannot fail to make an 
impression. Those who wish to get a good idea of the Eastern 
question will learn a vast deal about it, and those who do not 
will find plenty of amusement in the lighter chapters. 


many, but even their opponents will give credit to them for the 
honesty and boldness with which those views are enunciated. 
Politicians—nay, even the magnates of the Foreign Office— 
might find its perusal useful, as well as a great deal more 
entertaining than Blue-books. 








EDMUND KEAN.* 


“ Merchant of Venice” at a provincial theatre. Edmund 


turned to the young man who performed the small part of 


Tubal ; “ Sir,” he said, clapping him on the shoulder, “you | 


have played Tubal finely ; persevere, and you will become a | 4 termed it. 


well-known actor.” That young man was Mr. Phelps, and 
how prophetic the kind words have proved our readers are 
aware. The anecdote is given to us as a fact by the most 
recent biographer of the tragedian, and, besides presenting us 


with a direct link between the past glories of histrionic genius, | 


of which we are supposed to know so little now, and our own — would be, predicted his failure with energetic liberality. 


luminaries, it is a more potent illustration of the generosity of 
the man’s nature than any number of the argumentative pages 
of his admirers could supply. Mr. Hawkins has undertaken 
the grateful task of gathering into a compact form the principal 
facts which have been already published in different quarters, 
and some which have not hitherto appeared, of the brief, bright, 
gad life of the elder Kean. The life was a tragedy in itself, 
and yet so interwoven with grotesqueries that the lips are 
quivering with a smile whilst the eyes are dim with tears. The 
chief objects of the biographer in composing this work were, as 


Shakespeare's tragic characters which now prevails is in 
great measure to be attributed to Kean’s strong conceptive 
power and intuitive grasp of his author’s’ sense; to connect 
him closely with the history of the stage by showing how great 
was the revolution in the art of acting which his appearance 
at Drury Lane in 1814 served to effect ;” and to clear his 
memory from the stains which have been too long attached to 
it. There must certainly be sympathy with such an effort in 


* The Life of Edmund Kean. From Published and Original Sources. By 
F, W, Hawkins, Two vols. London; Tinsley Brothers, 








There is no doubt our- 


The | that point he passed through the various stages of a street 


authors’ views may, and probably will, be dissented from by | arab, a cabin-boy, a strolling player—in which he played many 


| anuesnal luxury of a dinner. 
| when the striking of the church clocks warned him that it was time 





the mind of any one interested in the stage; and, making 
allowance for the occasional flights of the enthusiasm which 
was necessary to inspire the undertaking, Mr. Hawkins has 
discharged his duty well. He has given us a fuller account 
than we have hitherto possessed in a connected form of the 
early struggles, the brilliant triumph, and the dismal termina- 
tion of the poor player’s career. We may doubt the judgment 
occasionally exhibited by the writer in his resolution to seek 
always for the bright side of his subject’s character, but we 
cannot refuse our acknowledgment that he has produced a 
book of absorbing interest, profuse in anecdote, grave and gay, 
and in quaint illustration of the strange life of the strolling 
Thespian of fifty years ago. When Mr. Hawkins does look 
upon the darker side—and it must not be imagined that he 
refrains from doing so when actually necessary—we feel that 
he does so with pain. But for all that he is strong and de- 
cided in his argument that the worse part of Kean’s nature 
was wholly attributable to his early training and to the many 
miserable disappointments he had to suffer in fighting his way 
towards recognition. 

Nothing, indeed, could more militate against the cultivation 
of those social virtues which have so much to do in marking 
the character of a man to the outer world than the first sur- 
roundings of Kean. Born in a miserable chamber in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gray’s Inn, under circumstances which required 
that his swaddling-clothes should be borrowed, deserted by his 
mother when he was barely two years old, and left to the 
charity of strangers, it could not be expected that his first 


_ lessons would be of the best kind. Three years after deserting 
_ him, his mother, Ann Carey, turned up to claim him from the 


| poor couple who had taken him under their protection. 
utmost care and vigilance shall be displayed, and that higher | 


His 
mother, who seems to have led him through life with anything 
rather than those finer influences which are usually associated 


| with that relationship, having obtained possession of him, entered 


the child as a competitor for the part of Cupid in one 
of Noverre’s ballets at the Opera House. Michael Kelly, who 
had the selection of the performer, chose the child Kean on 


_ account of his rare beauty, and in that character of Cupid the 


fature tragedian made his first appearance on any stage. From 


parts, from harlequin to “ first heavy” and “leading gent,” 
until the memorable occasion when he made his appearance as 
Shylock at Drury Lane. Here is Mr. Hawkins’s description 


_ of the event, which is interesting in itself, and will serve to 
| illustrate his style :— 


“The 26th of January at length arrived. Morning dawned upon a 


| dreary, miserable aspect; a heavy fall of snow which had taken place 
a few days previous was melting away before a sudden and unexpected 
thaw; a drizzling rain kept falling the whole day ; and a cloudy atmo- 

A coop many years ago, when the fathers of the present | 
generation were young, there was a performance of the | 


sphere, hiding the sun from view, projected a melancholy gloom over 
the whole metropolis. The one morning rehearsal of the ‘ Merchant 
of Venice’ had been fixed for twelve o'clock, and precisely at the 


_ appointed time Kean make his appearance at the theatre. The 
Kean played Shylock, and, when the curtain had fallen, he | 


rehearsal was proceeded with. A bombshell exploding in the midst of 
the slender company conld not have startled them more than the 
thoroughly original interpretation he gave to each line of his part. 
Raymond, the acting manager, protested against the ‘innovation,’ as 
‘Sir, returned Keav, proudly, ‘I wish it to be an in- 
novation.’ ‘It will never do, depend upon it,’ remarked the stage- 
manager, with a patronizing air that was excessively galling. ‘ Well, 
sir,’ rejoined Kean, ‘perhaps I am wrong; but if so, the public will 
set me right.’ Notwithstanding the bold originality in question, his 
reheareal was remarkably ineffective; and the . his 
intentional tameness as a criterion of what the public <-rangga 
reheareal concluded, Kean returned home to enjoy with his wife the 
He remained at home until six o’clock, 


to depart. Snatching up the small bundle containing the few neces- 


_ garies with which he was bound to provide himself, he kissed his wife 


and infant son, and hurriedly left the house. ‘I wish,’ he muttered, 
‘that I was going to be shot.’ With his well-worn boots soaked with 


the thickly encumbered slush, he slunk in at the stage door as if 


desirous of escaping observation, and then proceeded to a small, 
dilapidated dressing-room in the remotest part of the house. He 
quickly exchanged the dripping, threadbare apparel for the more com. 


| fortable gaberdine of Shylock, slipped his feet into the traditional 
he informs us, “to prove that the fine comprehension of | 


Venetian slippers, and, taking a black wig from his little bundle, 
adjusted it to his head, heodless of, or inattentive to, the astonishment 
depicted on the faces of his companions. Nevertheless, they did not 
attempt to expostalate with him; the reserved manner he had in- 
variably maintained rendered that out of the question; but the news 
spread like wildfire that the little man in the had rej the 
conventional red wig. In Burbage’s epitaph we are told o 


“¢ The red-haired Jew 
That sought the bankrupt merchant’s pound of flesh.’”’ 


Arnold lamented such extraordinary conduct ; Raymond tapped 
his forehead significantly when he heard of the “ black wig.” 


. Both kept aloof. Not so Bannister and Oxberry. The former, 
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with his characteristic good nature, came to give him an en- 
couraging word; Oxberry, with a closer eye to business, to 
give him a glass of brandy-and-water. Gratefully accepting 
both, he issued from the dressing-room, and, proud in the con- 
sciousness of the approaching triumph, walked slowly to the 
wings, where he was heartily greeted by Dr. Drury. Peeping 
through the eyelet-hole in the curtain, he surveyed a dreary, 
hopeless aspect. The announcement of “Mr. Kean, from 
Exeter,” carried with it no charm; another addition to the 
list of failures for which the public were indebted to the dis- 
crimination of the managers was anticipated; and “ there was 
that sense of previous damnation which a thin house inspires.” 
The boxes were empty; there were about fifty people in the 
pit; “some quantity of barren spectators and idle renters 
being thinly scattered to make up a show.” Undaunted by 
the discouraging aspect of affairs, he awaited the decisive 
moment, 

The cherished hope of twenty years is realized. He is 
before the floats of Drury Lane, and is going to show them 
what a strolling player can do. His fine Italian countenance, 
the lightness of his step, the piercing brilliancy of his eye, the 
expressiveness of his gesture, and the buoyancy and self- 
possession of his manner impress the scanty audience in his 
favour. Otherwise his personal disadvantages are so great that 
it is at once evident that a success can only be achieved by sheer 
excellence. But there can be no doubt that he will pass 
triumphantly through the rigid severity of the ordeal. There 
is an animating soul perceptible in all he says and does which 
at once gives a high interest to his acting, and excites those 
emotions which are always felt in the presence of genius—a 
union of power with a fine sensibility. It is giving fire to his 
eye, energy to his tones, such a variety and expressiveness to 
all his gestures that one might imagine that his body thinks. 

The scene begins. The manner in which he acknowledges 
the applause usually accorded to a stranger is a study for a 
painter. There is nothing of the sullen convict-look common 
to the traditional Shylocks of the stage: a vague expectation 
is excited. He takes up his position, leans across his cane, 
and looks askance at Bassanio, as he refers to the three 
thousand ducats. “He is safe,” cries Dr. Drury. The scene 
goes on. “I will be assured I may” is given with such trath, 
such significance, such beauty, that the audience burst into a 
shower of applause: then—as he himself expressed it—* then 
indeed, I felt, I knew I had them with me!” After this there 
is a touch of genuine pathos in the elated gallop of the actor 
to his poor lodgings, the glad embrace of his wife, and his 
cry: “ Mary, youshall ride in your carriage, and Charley, my 
boy.”’—taking the child from the cragle and kissing him— 
— you shall go to Eton.” The triumph which had been so 
perseveringly sought, had come at last, and it proved to be 
perhaps the most complete that has been known in theatrical 
annals. Immediately after his appearance, Byron said: “ You 
have got a great genius amongst you, and yca don’t know it.” 
But even in the zenith of his victory there were shadows ; and 
unhappily most of them arose from the misfortunes of his own 
temperament which, according to his present biographer, had 
been embittered by the long-continued effort he had been com- 
pelled to make to attain his footing. The saddest and most 
interesting portion of the book is the picture which Mr. 
Hawkins has been able to supply from original sources of the 
last days of Kean, at Richmond, when, broken down in mind 
and body, separated from his wife and son, the tide of public 
feeling utterly opposed to him, his fortune gone, and no hope 
of ever retrieving it, he gradually sunk under his despair. 
The early fear which he had entertained of the ephemeral nature 
of his position—the dread which had wrung from him the bitter 
cry when he was hoping most to gain the prize—“ If it ever 
comes, I shall go mad ”’—seemed all to be too bitterly realized. 
Mr. Hawkins has given the narrative with much tact, writing 
clearly and forcibly the matter he had in hand, and on the 
whole speaking discriminately, save when his enthusiasm carries 
him away. On these occasions he is a little too ready to exalt 
his hero by deprecating other men. He has, however, collected 
and carefully arranged such a mass of interesting information 
that his book is entitled to a hearty welcome. 








SHORT NOTICE. 
Town Talk of Olyda. By the Author of “ One Foot in the Grave,” 
(Tinsleys.) 

We have read this book as in duty bound, and now we have reached 
the end we are lost in amazement to conceive what object its 
author could have had in writing it. A more puzzling, involved, and 
intricate prodaction we have never before encountered. And as to the 
plot! When we have at length mastered what we suppose to be the 





dramatis persone, and we fancy we see some glimmering of light as 
to the thread of the story, lo and behold! the next chapter knocks all 
our conceptions on the head; and by the time we get to the end of 
the work, we discover, with Canning’s Knife-grinder, that “ Story ! 
God bless you, there is none to tell.”” Characters there are in plenty, 
some amusing enough; but the incidents are commonplace and ordi- 
nary, and the whole book reads like the journal of an old maid with 
some appreciation of character, in a small country town. Here and 
there we come across a person or a scene that stands out in relief from 
the rest, but these are few and far between, and the general effect is 
one of unmitigated dulness. The women are infinitely better de. 
picted than the men—a few of them possess an individuality 
which inclines us to hazard a guess that the authoress had some 
originals in her eye when she introduced them into her pages. 
Mrs. Tullock and Mrs. Wade, though exaggerations, are ludicrous 
enough, and their peculiarities invest them with far more interest 
than we can give to the principal performers in the story. The men 
are little better than lay figures, with the exception of the boy 
William. Ralph Trelawney, who, we suppose, is intended to be 
the hero, is ordinary in the extreme. We have over and over again 
recorded our protest against mere sensational novels, but even the 
most objectionable of these is more tolerable than such a book as that 
before us, which drags its slow length along in humdrum monotony. 
We have felt it necessary to condemn the faults of the work; we are 
glad to be able to speak of its merits. In the first place it is highly 
moral, not to say religious; and as such we can conscientiously re- 
commend it “to parents and guardians,” as it may be put into the 
hands of young people with perfect safety. Invalids, too, may peruse 
it without any fear of being unduly excited or agitated; on the con- 
trary, it may conduce to repose. Last and not least, it has only two 
volumes. 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES, &c. 


(y SBSI10AL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


13, 8ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 





Chairman— Right Hon. Jouw Ropzzst Mowsnay, M.P. 


: Wituram Bowman, Esq., F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairmen { gi G\tuxs Lococx, Bart., D.O.L., F.R.8. 





Extracts from the Report of the Directors, presented at the Annual General Meeting 
f saat, f on the 27th pte my 1868 :— 

1, The sum of £412,345 was proposed for Assurance, of which £307,305 was 
completed, at Premiums producing £10,067 per annum. 

2, The amount paid under Claims by death was £100,883, being the smallest since 
1860 ; whilst the expenses of management and all other outgoings were even 
less than for many years past. 

3. On the other hand, the Income was raised to £219,769, notwithstanding that 
its increase was retarded by abatements of premium which did not take effect 
in the previous year, and by the cessation of interest on the large sum paid as 
Bonus in 1867, 

4, The Surplus Income was very considerable, It amounted to £93,152, a sum 
exceeding by more than £8,000 any previous Surplus during the forty-four 
years of the Society’s existence, 

5, The Accumulated Fund was thereby increased to £1,598,906., 


The following are among the distinctive features of the Society :— 

Crrpit System.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, where the age does not 
exceed sixty, one half of the Annual Premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, 

EnpowMENT AssvurRANCES may be effected, without Profits, by which the Sum 
Assured becomes payable on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, which- 
ever event shall first happen. 

InvaLip Livzs may be assured at rates proportioned to the increased risk. 

Prompt SerruemeNt oF Crarms.—Claims paid thirty days after proof of death. 





Tables of Retes and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any of the Society’s 


Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13, St. James’s-square, London, 8.W. 


UROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 


For Life Assurance, Annuities, and Guarantee of Fidelity in Situations of Trust, 
Cuaterman—General Sir FREDERIC SMITH, K.H., F.R.8, 








Policies Payable During Life—Indisputable—Not Liable to Forfeiture, 


The ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST INDIA LIFE Department, 
affords peculiar advantages to Officers and others in the Navy, 
Army, and Mercantile Marine. 
The Evrorzayn Society is specially authorized by the ee Parliament to 
Guarantee the Fidelity of Government Officials, 





NEW PREMIUM INCOME IN 
1859, 1860, 1861 ............ £101,000 average per annum £33,000 
1862, 1863, 1864 ...... veveee £123,000, » =o p-~Ss 41,000 
1865, 1866, 1867 .........006 £180,745, * ~—9n-—Ss« 60,000 
Annual Income exceeds Three Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds 


The Return of each week’s New Basiness may be obtained at the Chief Offices, 
er of any of the District Managers or Agents. 


The Annuity Tables, offering special advantages to Annuitants, and full par- 
ticulars of the ~~ Principles of this Society, will be found in the New Pro- 
spectus, which will be forwarded to applicants Post Free, 

AGENTS 
will find that they can readily do business, assisted by the peculiar advantages of 
this Institution. HENRY LAKE, General Manager, 


Curry Orricres :—17, Watxrioo Pracz, Patt Matt, Lonpon. 


HE GUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Established 1821. No. 11, Lombard-street, London, E.C, 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 


Noricy 18 HEREBY Givew that FIRE POLICIES which expire at LADY DAY 
must be renewed within Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company’s Agents 
throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become void. 


For Prospectus and other information apply to the Company’s Agents, or to 
T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1, Orv Broap Srexzr, and 16 and 17, Partu Matx, Lonpon, 
EstaBiisuzy 1903. 
Fubscribed and Invested Capital £1,600,000, 
Insurances due at LADY DAY should be renewed within 15 days therefrom 
(last day, 9th April), or the same will become void, 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE ar DEANE’S 


IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 
Established A.D, 1700. 


EANE & CO.’S celebrated TABLE CUTLERY remains 


_ unrivalled for quality and cheapness, The stock is extensive and complete, 
affording a choice suited to every purchaser. 





Ivory Handles, s.d.] 8. d.] s. d.] 8. d.] s. d.] s. d.] 8. d. 
Table knives, per doz. ... ... |14 0|16 0/19 0/23 0/28 0/32 0/36 0 
Dessert ditto... ... se s 12 0/12 0715 O}| 18 0]23 0/27 0/31 0 
Carvers, per pair 46] 5 6] 6 6] 7 6] 9 Of 9 B6fll 6 


























EANE & CO’S DISH COVERS AND HOT WATER 

DISHES.—DEANE & CO. invite particular attention to their varied and 

excellent assortment of these goods, to which they are continually adding modern 
and approved patterns, 




















a &. 8. |£. 8. |& 8. | kf. 8. | k. 8. |. 2. 
Britannia Metal Set of 5... 3.0 3 6 3 10 4 6 6 10 6 15 
Block Tin Set of 6 ... ... 018 110 20 2 2 28 210 
Electro-plate Set of 4 12 8 [1212 {14 0 415 O 41615 [18 18 





EANE & CO’/S FENDERS AND FIRE-IRONS.—In 
DEANE & CO.’S Show Rooms for the display of these goods will be found 
a large, cheap, and choice variety of patterns. 





Drawing Room Drawing Room Bed Room 
Fenders. Fire-irons. Fenders, | Fire-irons, Fenders. Fire-irons. 
£54 | £84 | £8 a. | £8 a. | £84. | &84 
260 150 015 0 |} 010 0 030 029 
3 5 0 115 0 110 | 0150 | 046 046 
400 2 0 180! 017 6 076 056 
710 0 410 0 250! 1100 1 O12 6 076 





New Lllustrated Catalogues of Cutlery, Electro-plate, Lamps, Baths, Stoves, 
Ranges, Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedsteads, Copper and Tin Goods, &c., with 
Priced Furnishing List, post-free, 

A discount of 5 per cent, for cash payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46, King-William-street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


EDWARD LONDON, 
GUN AND RIFLE MAKER. 


CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS. 
DOUBLE-GRIP SNAP-ACTION BREECH-LOADERS., 
SELF HALF-COCKING BREECH-LOADERS. 
SINGLE BARREL BREECH-LOADERS. 

RIFLES, MILITARY AND SPORTING. 
MUZZLE-LOADERS CONVERTED. 


Repairs of every description, and all articles necessary for Sportsmen and 
Riflemen. 


51, LONDON WALL, LONDON. 
FILMER’S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, AND SOFAS. 


THE BEST MADE, 


300 different shapes constantly on view for selection and immediate delivery. Easy 
Chairs made to any shape on approval, 


FILMER & SON, Upholsterers. 
31 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35, Charles-street. 
An Dlustrated Catalogue post free. 


OR FAMILY ARMS.—Important to Every one.—Just 


completed, a valuable Index containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of 
nearly every family in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the result of thirty years’ 
labour, extracted from public and private records, church windows, monumental 
brasses, and other eources throughout the kingdom. Families desirous of know- 
ing their correct crest should send name and county. Plain sketch, 3s. 6d.; 
Colours, 6s.; Arms, Crest, and Motto, beautifally painted, 12s. Pedigrees traced 
with the origin of family names; Wills searched; Arms quartered and impaled. 
The ‘‘ Manual! of Heraldry,” 400 Engravings, 3s. éd., post-free, by T. CULL N, 
= Lecturer on Heraldry, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 
ane). 


OOK-PLATE Engraved with Arms, 21s. ; Crest on Seals or 

Rings, 7s. 6d.; Mon 6 on Seals or Dies, in the most elegant form, 

b a ols a » Engraver to Her Majesty, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. 
in’s-lane), 


OLID GOLD SIGNET RINGS, 18-carat, Hall-marked, 

Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Ditto, very massive, for Arms, Crests, and Motto, 
£443. The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure gold. Send size of finger b 

Seine a piece of thread.—T, CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, 




















ONOGRAMS by CULLETON.—GREAT NOVELTIES.— 

A Design post-free for 14 stamps. Five quire Note-paper and 100 Enve- 

lopes, stamped with monogram without any charge for the die, 6s.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25, Crenbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane) » W.C, 





NITED PORTS AND GENERAL INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 17 and 18, Corvhill.—MARINE DEPARTMENT.—The 

Company is prepared t») RECEIVE PROPOSALS for INSURANCE of Goods, 
Freight+, and other insurable interests, 


CHARLES ELLIS, Underwriter, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROTAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, Garpens, Recent's Park. 


yg ee aa lars FLOWERS, and FRUIT. May 19 

an , June 30, and Ju - Ticke's, 40, each, to be had 

wo ot thn boone. y > . e on the orders from 
@ FLOWERS.—Next EXHIBITION, April 27 and 28, Tickets, 2s, 6d. 

each, 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT.—Paris and 
Havre Exhibition Gold Medals.—CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig, the inventor's, si ure being on every jar, accompanied by full 
printed directions. About 70 Pints of excellent beef-tea for 1l1s., the present 
reduced retail price per pound. Finest, most convenient, and by far the 
cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made dishes, and sauces. Sold 
by - Italian Warehousemen, Chemists, Grocers, Ship Chandlers and Provision 
ealer 


?. 

















OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA AMARELLA restores 


the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at whatage. Messrs. 
JOHN GOSNELL & Co. have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent 
Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to the 
Public in a more concen form, and at a lower price. 
Sold in Bottles 38, each, also 5s., 7s. 6d., or 168. each, with brush. 


Red Eull Wharf, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thawes-street, London, B,C, 


a | GOSNELL & CO’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
@ is greatlysuperior to any Tooth Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like 
—ouenee, rotects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’8 Extra Highly Scented Toilet and Nursery Powder, 
Red Bull Wharf, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO’S PATENT TRICHOSARON, or 
newly invented HAIR BRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of 
which accomplishes the two operations of cleansing and polishing simultaneously, 











DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky gained the Dublin Prize Medal. It is » mild, mellow, 


delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s, 8d., at the retail houses in 
London ; by the Agents in the we towns in England; or wholesale at 8, 
Great Windmill-street, London, W, 

branded ** Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork 
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ROYAL CLAN TARTAN WAREHOUSE, 


8 


LO 





LADIES’ fashionable TARTAN DRESSES and SHAWLS, Scotch Twoeds, and Linsoy 
Woolseys of SCOTT ADIE’S Original Handloom Weaving, 


Are now on view, in the largest choice for the present season, and are well adapted for Spring Wear, Sea Voyages, and Continental Travelling: . 


Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS WATERPROOF INVERNESS CLOAKS for LADIES and GENTLEMEN 
Manufactured of Pure Highland Wools; : 
Shooting and Fishing Tweeds in the Heather, Granite, Moss, Stone, and natural colours of the Wool, in Textures suited for all Seasons and Climates, 
Patterns forwarded to the Country free. 


ScoTtTT ADIN, 115, REGENT STREAT. 


Entrance at the CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 





A SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED! 
MARAVILLA COCOA IS PERFECTION. 


The Globe eays, “ Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every other cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate 
aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the Maravilla cocoa above all others, For homeopaths and invalids we could aot 


recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Sold, in packets only, by all Grocers. 





DUNN & HEWETY’S 
COCOAS, CHOCOLATES, AND ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 





CARACCATINA: a Cocoa deprived of its Butter 

CONCENTRATED MEAT COCOA .... on a ‘se 
LICHEN ISLANDICUS, or ICELAND MOSS COCOA ... 
MAIZENA COCOA, for Family Use... sa ‘es sis 
DUNN’S ESSENCE of COFFEE 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 


1s. and 2s per packet. 
9d., 1s. 6d., and 3s, per packet. 
1s. 4d. per lb, 

. ls. per Ib. 

+ 1s, and 2s. per bottle. 


for Invalids. | 





PENTONVILLE ROAD, LONDON. 





HEDGES & BUTLER 


Solicit attention to their 
PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18s., 20s., 24s., 30s., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growth..........s:..seessesesere . 42s., 488., 60s,, 728., 848., 968, 


GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 


Superior Golden Sherry ...........0e-cssesseersesssceeeseseeesesoosceeeesessees essere 36s, and 42s, 
Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, or BrowD,...........ssessscereeseeneseees 48s., 5648., and 60s. 
HOCK and MOSELLE, 

At 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s8., 48s., 60s., and 84s. 

Port from first-class Shippers ............sssecesseerserseeeseseneeseeeeeseesessees 30s , 368., 428. 
Very Choice Old Port ..............0.ss-ceccesseecrsesscccvecoesscoossesovees 48s., 60s., 728., 846 


CHAMPAGNE 
At 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 

Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesbeimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumileh, 60s. ; 
Johannisberger and Steinberger, 72s., 848., to 120s.; Braunberger, Grunhausen, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 668., 788.; very choice 
Champagne, (6s., 78s. ; fine old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, 
Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines, 

Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s., 72s., and S4s. per dozen. 

Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 

On receipt of a poet-cflice order, or reference, any quantity will be forwarded 


immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON: 30, KING'S ROAD, 
(Originally Established A.D. 1667.) 





——_ 


F. DIXON TAYLOR 


Solicits attention to his 

Greek Winee......... from 16s. per. doz. , BSherry.............0000 from 18s. per. doz, 
Hangerian Wines.. ,, 16s. pm Sparkling Hock ... ,, 368. 0 
Claret ceresrccrcceserees 9» 128. » (very su r.) 
ro sceeneneet 2 eg po — i aos co 6p 908. = 

wa UCU m5 lore 
aN » 18. 4 Moselle (still) ...... — 

P, O, O. payable at General Post-Office. Cross Cheques, London and County, 

Terms Cash. 


F. DIXON TAYLOR, 
72, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 
THE “*“WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs, ‘‘ The Only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. Unriv for iquancy and flavour. 


Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS, on all bottles and labels, 














Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all Dealers in Sauces 
throughout the World. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
Ts LIVER is justly ciedited with being the cause of man 


complaints. If inactive, or out of order, it becomes enlarged or irritated, 

roducing Bilious Complaints, Jaundice, Sickness, Depression of Spirits, Irri- 

ility of Temper, Sc. f neglected, a series of what are cailed Liver Complaints 

is produced, that render life insupportable. Kaynz’s Worspx.t’s Piris have 

been found of the greatest value in all cisorders of the liver, restoring the organ 
to complete heslth, and renovating the system. 

Sold by all Chemists and ot er Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s, 14d., 2s. Od., 


and 4s, 6d, 











Patronized by Her Majesty, and their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, 


ICOLL’S TRICHANOPHRON removes the scurf and 


all impurities from the skin, strengthens weak hair, prevents its turoing 
grey, and by daily application restores grey hair to its original colour, imparting 
to it a beautiful, clean, glossy appearance. In bottles 2s. 6d, each, 


ICOLL’S GOLDEN TINCTURE, for giving a brilliant 


golden shade to hair of any colour, In bottles 3s. 6d, each, 








ICOLL’S celebrated DEPILATORIES, for removing 
superfluous hair in a few minutes, Sent carriage free on receipt of 
twenty stamps. 


Hair Restored and Baldness Prevented, by 
ICOLL’S ELECTRIC HAIR REGENERATOR. One 


application prevents the hair from falling off, and by its use the short 
weak hair on the head, apparently bald, commences to grow with a vigour and 
rapidity truly astonishing ; its action on the hair, through the medium of the skin, 
removes all scurf and dandriff, and in many cases causes grey hair to turn to the 
original colour, by removing obstructions at the root, causing the colouring or 
pigment to flow into the interior of the hair. One trial is sufficient to convince 
the most sceptical of its efficacy. 
Prepared by NICOLL, Hair Cutter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, No, 40, 
Glasshouse-street, Regent’s Quadrant, London. Post-office orders payable at 
Vigo-street, Regent-street, to George Nicoll, 





a - —— 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &o. 
AUTION to the PUBLIC in SICKNESS, &c.—It is of the 


utmost importance to the sick that they should receive a genuine and un- 
adulterated Medicine. As there is no authorized CHLORODYNE but that having 
the name of Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (the original and only discoverer), the 
Pubtic are cautioned against accepting anything besides. All other compounds 
called CHLORODYNE, and represented as the “Original,” or ‘‘ Balsam," or 
** Emulsion,” or “ Liquor Chlorodyne,” and eo forth, are gross imitations and 
piracies of the only genuine, viz., Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 
as proved in Chancery, See the Lord Chancellor's Decision, Times, July 16, 1864, 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 
Bold in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2¢. 0d., and 4s, 6d. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Relief and 
Remedy.—It is useless here to enter into the question how this Ointment 

works such astounding cures of all descriptions of sores, ulcers, bad legs, and 
scorbutic or scrofuloua eruptions. Sufficient it is for all sufferers to know that the 
united testimony of thousands proves the healing powers of Holloway's Ointment, 
and earnestly recommends its trial to all afflicted with these maladies. When this 
treatment is once commenced, the ease and comfort it bestows will induce its 
steady continuance till the cure is completed. A vast advantage in using 
Holloway’s widely appreciated medicaments arises from the fact of their requiring 
neither confinement nor much change of diet to exert their unfailing sanative 


effects. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercia! world, scholastic institations, and the public | , that, by a novel 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has {ntroduced @ 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of temper, quality of 
material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Eech pen bears the impress of his name as # guarantee of quality; they 
are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the facsimile 
ot his signature, 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers, Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; at 9%), 
John-street,. New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London, 














In Crown 8vo, boards, price 1s, 


HOUSE AND ITS FURNISHINGS : How to Choose a 

House and Furnish it at a Small Expense, By M&S. WARREN, Author 
of the # Managed my House on £200 a year,” ‘‘Cookery Cards,” “ The 
Kitchen,” &c. 


London: BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster-row, 


And all Railway 
Bookstalls. 
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HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 





CHEAP 


RE-ISSUE. 





Now Publishing, in Monthly Volumes, price 5s. each, cloth. 





Now Ready, 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 





EDINBURGH: 


WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 


Sold by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., London; and all Booksellers, and at all Railway Bookstalls. 





Prospectuses of the Series may be obtained on application to the Publisher, or any Bookseller. 





NEW NOVEL. 
By the Author of “ Dangerous Connections,” 
Ready, at all Libraries, in 3 Vols. 


ROBIN GRAY. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 


In style, Robin Gray is fresh and attractive; the simple, homely doric of th® 
language suiting admirably both the incidents and the descriptions. Some of th® 
hes of character are very good. Carrach, the Highlander, is a fine study 
from life, and is as little like a conventional villain as he can be. His character 
is dashed off in a few free and bold lines. Girzie Todd, an old and eccentric 
fishwife—the mother of the lad killed in mistake for Jamie—is the finest portrait 
in this book.”’"—The Globe, March 1. 

“It is just possible that the special merit of this simple and touching story—its 
subdued and truthful sketches of types of Scotch character—may be miseed by the 
English reader. For Mr. Gibbon not only draws his lairds, farmers, fishermen, 

country lasses exactly as they are, but he copies with an unusual minuteness 
the peculiarities of their speech and pronunciation.” The London Review, March 6, 

** A very fresh, clever, and agreeable novel is this—strong in interest, healthy in 
moral, clear in development, and vivacious in style. any of its descriptive 
passages are fit to rank beside the finest pictures of Scotch folk and scenery we 
possess.” —Sunday Times, March °7. 

** We have seldom read a more engrossing tale. It is next to impossible to put it 
down when you have once begunit, Yet its incidents are, though exciting, not 
made up of the ordinary sensational materials, The characters are admirably 
drawn, with a strong mational flavour about them. McWhapple, or Clashgirn, to 
give his lairdship his title, is a subtle bit of painting; and Ivan Carrach may claim 
rank with Dirk Haiteraick as a creation of @ peculiar class,”’"— Fun, March 13. 

“ Vigorous description of Scotch life, and much powerful delineation of the com- 
mon human heart beating under that congenial garb . . . The story is powerfal, and 
is thoroughly Scotch—not in the outer skin of it, but in the ye of piercing to 
the deeper emotions of a proud, honest, and rough grained but tender hearted 
race. Some of the pages remind us of Scott’s more tragical scenes in the 
* Antiquary’ and e!}:ewhere,”’—The Edinburgh Daily Review, March 8. 

“*The characters and incidents develop themselves in a way that ie both powerful 
and natural... . . Taking it altogether, ‘ Robin Gray’ is a story of a very high 
order, and we hope to meet the author in the fields of fiction again ere long.” — 





Times, March 13. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, price 4s. 6d. 


SEVEN YEARS’ WRITING 
SEVEN DAYS’ READING. 


SECOND EDITION. 
PART I.—Containing: “‘THE STORY OF A LIFE;” ‘‘ WHAT IS LIFE;” 
and TWO SEQUELS. 


, , . Undoubtedly clever, and shows much power both of imagination and verse. 
It bears many traces of ee ee Review. 

4¢ The poem which | wee the title to the book has the spirit of Tennyson in a re- 
markable degree.’ — Inquirer. 

**The sutbor looks on human nature with the eye of a poet. We should call 
him es truthful analyst of the heart, who has studied carefully and deeply, and who 
can record his views and conclusions in choice language. We meet at intervals 
with gems of no uncertain lastre.""—Public Opinion. 

is poetry has the trae stamp of genius upon it. Combined with a genuine 
and polished simplicity of style, there is abundant evidence that the author's mind 
has communed with the spirit of nature, and possesses the sympathetic power 
which is characteristic of the true poet. ‘The Story of a Life’ is a sad tale 
sweetly told. Many of its paseages remind us exceedingly of the style and 
though the narrative is essentially different.’’— 











character of ‘ Knoch Arden, 
Christian World. 

“The general style of the poem is timple, and eminently intelligible, never 
deviating into mystic and misty abstractions; yet, unpretentious as the author’s 
expression is, he never seeks simplicity of language at the expense of poetic 
grace.”’—Morning Post. 

“ We are happy to recognize an independence of thought and style, a power of 

ion, a smoothness of flow, a purity of taste and of moral teaching, which 
k considerable training, healthy pursuits, and a classical turn of mind,’’— 

Press and St. James's Chronicle. 
This work exhibits great, though restrained, fertility of imagination.’’—Court. 


ireular. 

‘*A deeply pathetic story, very tenderly told, is this ‘Story of a Life,” which 
we are assured is an ‘o'er true tale.’ So charming are some of the home scenes, 
and so vividly drawn some of the characters, that we should be glad to have at the 

of the same author a domestic story with a happier issue.’’—Sun. 

The author of ‘ The Story of a Life’ possesses more than the ordinary share 
of poetic talent. In his poems there is considerable i inative beauty, and much 
tender appreciation of what is lofty and pure in life,”"—Imperial Review, 

** A purer, truer book than this could searcely be written. .... Its moral tone 
is high; @ brood, healthy, Christian spirit is its distinguishing characteristic,’”’°— 

ist 


tat. 

“The author is at all times master of his subject, and able to sustain throughout 
the interest of the reader, awakened with the opening stanzas. Here and there 
are 4 —- a vaste of qpaae = go Sane will bear com- 
parison with the higher flights of Tennyson—indeed, the style reminds one v 
much of ‘ Enoch pom oy **.. Aberdeen loa / ’ wad 

** Indeed, we cannot remember any recent work of literature which, with quiet 
accessories, a subdued manner, and a general faithfulmess and simrlicity of de- 
acription, ceals with eo tragic a subject as the volume before us. A book which is 
full of vigorous and graceful writing, which breathes a hopeful and manly spirit, 
and which paints d mestic life in the most winning colours, is, perhaps, most 
Leow f to attract middle-aged readers; and they cannot fail be be struck by ite 
kindly wisdom, its earnestness of purpose, and the charming purity and sweetness 
of ite tone.”’—London Review, 





London: E. MOXON, SON, & CO., Dover-street, W. 


THE WORLD, THE PRESS, AND THE POETS: 
A MELEE. 


Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just,” 
Post (1s.) free. 


London: E, MOXON, SON, & CO., 44, Dover-street, Piccadilly. 





NEW COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, Large Crown Syo, 7s, 64. each, 
Now Ready, 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 


THE SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 
Complete in One Volume, with Illustrations by the Author, 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo-place. 


One Shilling, No. 112. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For APRIL, 
With Illustrations by Ropurt Barnes and F, W, Lawson, 
Conrsnts :— 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE, (With an Illustration.) 


Chaps. IV. and V. 
y Bs: = ECCLESIASTICAL, By the Undeveloped Collector, Part LII, 
ANGLING. 
OUT OF SCHOOL IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 
MARTIAL. 
MODERN VENETIAN GLASS AND ENAMEL MOSAICS, 
FIFTY BRIDES: an Old Tale Re-told; being a Medley from Homeric : nd other 
Sources. 
Chap. I.—The Stranger Guest. 
»» _I1.—Hypermnestra. 
»» 1II.—The Stranger Guest discloses his Name. 
» IV.—A gay and its Sequel, 
A PILGRIMAGE TO YUSTE. (With Illustrations.) 
LETTICE LISLE. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. XXIII.—Night-watcbing at the Pilot's, 
» XxXIV.—AnO for a Middle.aged Man. 
a XXV.—Mapleford Gaol. 
», X&XVI.—Mother and Son. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo-place. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CXIV. for APRIL. Price 1s. 

ConTENTS OF THE NUMBER: — 

. PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S “ODDS AND ENDS OF ALPINE LIFE,” 
(Concluded. ) 

“ ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters XVI.—XX. 
. MR J. C. MORISON on “ PHYSICAL EDUCATION.” 
*“ CHE WORTH OF EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS.” 
MR, FREDERIC W. H, MYERS’S “TWO SISTERS.” 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK on “THE MALAYAN ARCHIPELAGO.” 
7. “TWO VIEWS OF THE CONVENT QUESTION.” 
8. MR. J. R. MOZLEY on “‘THE RING AND THE BOOK,” 


“A BRAVE LADY”: a New Story. By the Author of “ Joux 
Haviray, GENTLEMAN,” will be commenced in the May Number. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London, 








eoeer - 











Ready, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL. 
Price One Shilling. Contents :— 


. SUSAN FIELDING. (Continued. 

. PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF GLUCK. 

THE TURN OF FORTUNE’S WHEEL, (A Story.) 

. FLIRTS AND FLIRTATIONS, 

PARIS IN 1869, 

. SIX YEARS IN THE PRISONS OF ENGLAND. (Conelusion.) 
. ENGLISH LIFE SEEN THROUGH DANISH SPECTACLES. 

. KITTY. By M. Betham-Edwards. (Concluded. 

. THE MAJOLICA PAINTER OF URBINO—LUCA MORATO. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 


No, XCIX., for MARCH, is now ready. 
ConrurrTs. 
I. THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 
II, RUSSIAN LITERATURE—TURGUENIEP’S NOVELS. 
Ill. REVOLUTIONS IN THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 
IV. DEAN MILMAN, 
V. THE INCREASE OF LUNACY. 
VI. THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, 
VII. WHAT IS MAN’S CHIEF END? 
Vill. PUBLIC WORKS IN INDIA. 
IX. THE RECONSTRUCTION OF GERMANY. 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. 


Se2Nctnon~ 








London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & OO, 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


CHAUCER’S FNGLAND. By Matthew Browne. 


2 vols., with Portrait, and numerous Illustrations, 24s. 
8 A thoroughly fresh and interesting book.” —Lonxdon Review, 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Ferrara: a Bio- 
graphy. By WILLIAM GILBERT. 2 vols., Portrait, 21s. 
* A very interesting study of Lucrezia Borgia.” — Saturday Review. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. Hepworth 
DIXON. Dedicated, by EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN, 
FOURTH EDIT:ON. 1 vol., 8vo., 15s, 


PRINCE CHARLES and the SPANISH MARRIAGE; 
a Chapter of English ng (1617 to 1623), from Unpublished Documents in 
the Archives of Bimancae, Venice, and Brussels. By SAMUEL RAWSON 
GARDINER, 2 vols., 8vo. 


THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT: being Cabinet 
Pictures, By A TemPrar. 1 vol, 8vo. 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. By Mr. Duffus 


“ An exceptionally good novel, nobly planned, finely finished, and richly charged 
with poetry and humour.”’—Atheneum, 


ERICK THORBURN. 

KITTY. By M. Betham Edwards. 

META’S FAITH. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” 
TRIALS OF AN HEIRESS. By the Hon. Mrs. Gifford. 
ONLY AN EARL. By the Countess Pisani. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., Crown 8vo , price 24s., with Maps and numerous 


Illustrations, 
THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: 
THE LAND OF THE 
ORANG-UTAN AND THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 
A NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL, WITH STUDIES OF MAN AND NATURE, 
By ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE. 


Author of ‘‘ Travels on the Amazon,” Xc, 











SECOND EDITION this Day. 


GREATER BRITAIN: 


A RECORD OF TRAVEL IN ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES 
(AMERICA, AUSTRALIA, AND INDIA) DURING 1866-7. 


By C. W. DILKE, M.P. 


With Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo., price 28s. 


‘‘A most entertaining and almost fascinating book of travels. 
should read it, and at once.”—Daily Telegraph, 


ANNALS of OUR TIME: a Diurnal of 


Events, Social and Political, which have Happened in, or had Relation to, the 
Kingdom of Great Britain, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the Open- 
ing of the present Parliament. By JOSEPH IRVING. B6vo., balf-bound, 
18s, [This day. 


M. GUIZOT’S GREAT CHRISTIANS of 


FRANCE: ST. LOUIS and CALVIN. Being Vol. V. of ‘*The SUNDAY 
LIBRARY.” Crown 8vo., with Lilustrations, cloth extra, 4s; gi't edges, 
4s. 64, [This day. 


Everybody 





‘THE 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. Illustrations | 


of its History and Practice. Lectares Delivered at Reigate, Dec., 1968. B 
REGINALD F.D. PALGRAVE. With Notes and Index, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


BEATRICE, and other Poems. By the Hon. 
RODEN NOEL. Feap. 8vo., 6s. 


** * Beatrice’ is in many respects a noble poem ; it displays a splendour of land 
scape painting, a strong definite precision of highly coloured description, which has 


not often been surpassed. The most intense and tender feelings are realised, and | 
some of the more exquisite and evanescent moments of emotion are seized and | 


represented by the poet with felicity.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

** The slenderness of the subject conceded, writing more exquisite it would not 
be easy to find in contemporary poetry. For a companion picture nearly as 
delicious, and perhaps more compressed, we should have to go back to Coleridge. 
Few people, students or otherwise, will remain long in doubt that we have among 
us another young writer of great originality and sweetness, whose specially poetic 
faculty is as unmistakable as the taste of good Falernian or the of a musk 
rose,” — Atheneum, 





MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





THE READING NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


1. 
| | eee LANGTON ; or, From ’52 to 54. By HAWLEY 
SMART. Three Vols. 

The Saturpay Rrvirw.—“ We predict for this book a decided success. The 
force and truth of the hunting and racing sketches, the lively chat of the club and 
the barracks, the pleasant flirting scenes, and the general tone of good society, all 
carry us back far beyond the days of the extravagant ‘White Rose’ to those of 
* Kate Coventry’ and ‘ Digby Grand.’”’ 


II, 

THE GIRLS OF FEVERSHAM. 
FLORENCE MARRYAT. Two vols, 
III. 


THE RIVALS; or, Love and War. 
** Niddebo Parsonage.’ Three vols, 


IV. 
By the Author of “Flirts and 


The New Novel. By 


By the Author of 


ONE FOOT ON SHORE. 
Flirts.’ Three vols, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Lurliogton-street, 





is 





REVIEW. 


ALBEMARLE Street, March, 1869. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF-WORKS FOR EASTER. 





MR. RASSAM’S JOURNAL. 


AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE of the BRITISH MISSION 
to THEODORE, KING of ABYSSINIA. With Notices of the Countries 
traversed from Massowah, through the Soudan, and back to Annesley Bay, 
from Magdala. By HORMUZD RASSAM, first Assistant Political Resident 
at Adén in charge of the Mission. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols, 


Svo, 288, 
LORD HATHERLEY. 


THE CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, as declared by the 
Testimony of Our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles. By 
WM. PAGE, LORD HATHERLEY. Third Edition, with Additions, 
Post 8vo, 6s, 

MR. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


THE IRISH CHURCH. The Speech of the Right Hon. W. E 
GLADSTONE, M.P., delivered in the House of Commons on Monday- 
March 1, 1869, 8vo, Ils. 


LORD CARNARVON. 


REMINISCENCES of ATHENS and the MOREA: Extracts 
from a Journal of Travels in Greece during 1839. By the late EARL of 
CARNARVON, Author of “ Portugal and Gallicie.” Edited by the 
PRESENT EARL, Map. Crown 8vo. 


REV. H. F. TOZER. 
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